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TOUGHEN UP, AMERICA! 
By Vicror G. HEIser, M. D. 


228 pages, 514 x 8. $2.00 


The distinguished author of An American Doc. 
tor’s Odyssey has here written a timely, practical, 
and readable book, telling what we can do to 
insure our maximum efficiency during the dan- 
gerous years ahead and also our maximum pleas- 
ure when the emergency is over. Dr. Heiser ad- 
vises us on diet, “lazy-proof” exercise, sleep and 
relaxation, posture, chronic headache, constipa- 
tion, high blood pressure, etc. Of particular in. 
terest is the chapter on germs and immunity, 
which exposes a number of popular misconcep- 
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well as those existing in federal, state, city, or 
county health services. 
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versity heads and the Department of National De- 

fense, it was decided that all British male students 
in Canadian universities would be required to take com- 
pulsory military training. It was also decided that all in- 
tercollegiate sport would be cancelled for the duration of 
the war. 

Under the terms of the National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act, provision is made for compulsory military train- 
ing for all able-bodied men from twenty-one to forty-five 
years of age. In order that the academic progress of stu- 
dents might proceed without interruption when the differ- 
ent age groups were called up, the universities agreed to 
require six hours of military training per week throughout 
the session, to be followed by two weeks in camp for more 
intensive training. Further details were made known 
about the middle of September, when it was announced 
that McGill University would require young students as 
well as those over the age of twenty-one to carry on the 
same program of training, the only exceptions being stu- 
dents in the clinical years of medicine and dentistry and 
non-British students. 


F esi in July, following a conference between uni- 


Reserve Battalion Formed 


As a result, the McGill Reserve Training Battalion of 
six companies, each with six platoons, was established. 
Faculties and years were so grouped that there would be a 
minimum dislocation of the academic time tables, and 
schedules were arranged so that each company could re- 
port for three 2-hour parades per week. Each parade was 
then further divided into two 45-minute periods of actual 
instruction. The Reserve Battalion, consisting of some 
1,600 students, is under the jurisdiction of, but quite 
separate and distinct from, the Officers’ Training Corps. 
Not to be outdone, the women students have also 
launched a somewhat comparable “War Services Pro- 
gram.” 


Training For Defence 


The stated objective of the National War Services Plan 
is to train men for home defense, and, patterned upon the 
instructional schedule for the Trainee Camps, a modified 
program has been laid down for university students. Na- 
turally the first obligation was to determine by exam- 
ination the medical categories of all students, in order to 
find out which of them could carry the more strenuous 
activity as well as those who would need to receive special 
attention. It is discouraging to note that judged by Army 
standards of fitness, a considerable percentage of students 
would be unfit to serve in any theater of war. Years of 
campaigning for a deeper national consciousness of the 
value of protecting and promoting our human resources 
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Man Power 





By 
A. S.. LAMB 


Director, Department of Physical Education 
McGill Universify, Montreal, Canada 


seems to be more than offset by apparent carelessness, in- 
difference and neglect. 

Over 100 years ago, Friedrick Ludwig Jahn (Father 
Jahn to all German Turners) and Per Henrik Ling evol- 

ed the German and Swedish systems of gymnastics as 

the outcome of national disasters and military needs. 
These fervent and zealous patriots were primarily in- 
spired by their desire to increase and improve man power 
to meet national emergencies. It has often been said that 
many of the inherited traditions of this era have been 
serious stumbling blocks in the path of progressive 
physical education in England and Canada. 

Training for the joys of living in a peaceful democracy 
is an entirely different matter from training our man 
power to resist aggression and to fight for one’s life to 
keep that democracy from being blown into oblivion. 
First things must come first. A wad of chewing gum will 
fill a hole in a leaky boat and enable one to get to shore, 
but would not be recommended as a means of permanent 
repair. The immediate emergency must be met now, 
though it may be found necessary to temporarily subor- 
dinate our peacetime objectives and practices. It is some- 
what ironical that all our energies must now be directed 
toward making our man power fit to fight—apparently 
unlimited resources are available—whilst in previous years 
public funds were very difficult to secure for making our 
man power fit for living. 


The Department’s Responsibility 


The immediate problem which faced the Department 
of Physical Education was two-fold. What were we to do 
to increase the physical and social fitness of our man 
power and how could we coordinate our program with the 
McGill Reserve Training Battalion? 

The Department was charged with the responsibility 
of taking care of all instruction in physical training as 
part of the required program of six hours per week. It 
was realized that insufficient time would be available 
within this schedule to conduct competitive activities so 
these, organized on an entirely voluntary basis and con- 
ducted at times which would not interfere with academic 
work or military parades, will be discussed later. Natur- 
ally the desire was to have the more formal aspects of 
physical training conform as closely as possible to army 
routine. In consideration of the type of recruit who was to 
receive the training, however, some modifications were in- 
troduced in an effort to bring about as rapidly as possible 
the most desirable results. 











Certain objectives were recognized and these were based 
upon the fact that before the military experts could pro- 
ceed very far with technical training in the business of 
war, they must of necessity have human machines which 
could stand the strain. It was of little use to wring one’s 
hands and stress the shortcomings of early education 
which failed to develop certain basic abilities, the lack of 
which were so evident. The problem was one requiring 
immediate action to proceed as quickly and as far as pos- 
sible in the development of such fundamental physical 
matters as general physical fitness, sound organic vigor, 
a measure of strength, speed, skill, agility, and endurance. 

If a recruit did not possess such qualities to a moderate 
degree he would be unable to surmount obstacles in the 
field or withstand the strains and hardships of active 
service or home defense. A fair ability in running, jump- 
ing, throwing, and climbing, therefore, must be considered 
as a fundamental necessity.: 


Physical Fitness Not Enough 


It was recognized that physical fitness alone would 
not be sufficient and that many other qualities were neces- 
sary for the efficient soldier. He must have faith in what 
he is fighting for and in those who are leading him; his 
mental attitude must lead him to a well-disciplined, co- 
operative endeavor; his emotional reactions must be har- 
nessed, and he must be a sound social being. Convictions 
as to the justice of the cause will foster a courage and 
determination to succeed and those most desirable and 
cherished traditions of our Empire, morale and esprit de 
corps, will be maintained. Certainly one cannot revolu- 
tionize the thinking and actions of men overnight. Most 
of these virtues are the results of favorable heredity and 
education from early childhood and they are as essential 
in the everyday affairs of life as they are in the war. 

It is not the contention that the “P.T.” and recreative 
programs will assure the acquisition of all these physical, 
mental, moral, and social values, but it is the contention 
that through them, if wisely directed, the best oppor- 
tunities are afforded for their acquisition and develop- 
ment. 

The Required Program 


In the required program, the Army Manuals have been 
closely but not slavishly followed. Certain objectives have 
been recognized and emphasis given to those aspects of 
the program which were considered especially applicable 
to undergraduates. 


1. Physical Efficiency Tests—Simple tests in running, 
throwing, jumping, and climbing give an excellent opportu- 
nity to study such matters as mobility, coordination, rhythm, 
strength, control, speed, agility, etc. 

2. Calisthenics (Physical Training Exercises) —Formal and 
rhythmical types of activity in which basic training is given 
to large groups. 

3. Agility Exercises Exercise of a bold, active, and vigor- 
ous character, obstacle mounting, climbing, vaulting, etc., to 
develop neuromouscular skill, speed, pluck, and confidence. 

4. Game Skills—Recreative and Combative Exercise —Co- 
ordination for fundamental skills of games—team and group 
activities of a vigorous type, defensive and combative skills. 

5. Individual and Corrective-—Special instructional periods 





are arranged for students who are suffering from conditions 
amenable to treatment in an endeavor to improve their phys. 
ical well-being so that they will become fit to take the basic 
military training. 

6. Showers——Showers are required after participation in 
regular activities. “Learn to swim” campaigns are conducted 
outside of parade hours. 


Intramural Sports Competitions 


Quite apart from the above, which form a definite part 
of the regular parades, an extensive intramural sports 
program is conducted on an inter-company basis. In ad. 
dition to the six companies of the McGill Reserve Train. 
ing Battalion, representative teams from the clinical years 
and foreign students are included. Provision has also been 
made to include teams from Macdonald College in any 
competitions they may wish to enter. All competitions, 
which are purely voluntary and conducted in the stu- 
dents’ free time, are based on a point scoring system 
whereby each company is given credit for the number of 
teams or competitors taking part and further points are 
awarded for achievement. 

The Students’ Athletic Council is doing a remarkably 
fine piece of work in the promotion of this program to 
satisfy the need for wholesome recreation and competi- 
tion. Under the direction of the Council, sports represen- 
tatives have been appointed in each of the 30 platoons 
and a group of over 100 squad leaders are taking special 
training to qualify themselves as voluntary assistants in 
instruction and as referees, umpires, scorers, etc. Over 
200 students are voluntarily and enthusiastically assisting 
in the conduct of the sports program. 

A “School of Skills” has been established and qualified 
persons have been appointed to give instruction, especially 
to beginners and the less proficient, in a number of recrea- 
tive activities, e.g., squash, badminton, boxing, wrestling, 
fencing, handball, weight lifting, basketball, football, vol- 
leyball, track and field, gymnastics, and swimming. The 
emphasis has been placed upon the largest possible num- 
ber of participants rather than the proficient few, and a 
splendid response has been the result. 

It is particularly gratifying to note that never before 
have there been so many students actively participating, 
and acting in an executive capacity, in the voluntary ath- 
letic program. Inter-company competitions have already 
been conducted in tennis, golf, track and field, harriers, 
and softball. A modified plan was followed for football, 
and competition commenced with thirty-five team leagues 
in volleyball and basketball. 

As the season progresses, similar competitions will be 
held in all other forms of sport. A healthy inter-company 
rivalry has been stimulated; company officers, full-time 
and academic, are giving splendid assistance; students are 
doing things they have never done before and it should 
again be noted that all this is in addition to the required 
parades of six hours per week. What is best of all, they 
seem to like it. 


Gymnasium Accommodation Taxed 


Graduates will be interested to learn that when the Sir 
Arthur Currie Memorial Gymnasium-Armory was being 
(Continued on page 342) 
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By 


Leader or Signboard? 


GERTRUDE E. MOULTON, M.D. 


Director, Department of Physical Education for Women 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio - 


N THESE days the air is full of talk of defense, of 
national defense, and especially of defense of dem- 
ocracy and of education for democracy. The question 
comes to all of us, ““‘What can we do about it? What do 
we mean by education for democracy? Isn’t all education 
in a democracy education for democracy? 

What is democracy? Perhaps the idea which comes to 
mind first is that it is a form of government based upon 
regard for the individual and implying above all else the 
freedom of the individual. To many, freedom means 
freedom of the individual to follow his own desires with- 
out compulsion being laid upon him—freedom of speech, 
freedom of thought, freedom of action. Whole systems 
of education have been founded and interpreted and mis- 
interpreted on the theory that each child must be allowed 
to work out his own way of living. “The assumption 
upon which the democratic ideal is founded is that human 
personality is sacred and therefore endowed with pre- 
rogatives that are inviolable.” 

But democracy means not individualism on the one 
hand nor totalitarianism on the other, but the develop- 
ment of the team-individual—the ‘“‘one for all and all for 
one” —the rugged, or self-reliant, or well-developed indi- 


‘ vidual who feels a responsibility for the whole, and the 


state (or whole) that protects the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

Frequently of late there has been implied (but not al- 
ways put into words) the suggestion that the democratic 
ideal is founded upon this twofold assumption, and in- 
cludes not only the idea of the sacredness of the individual 
personality, but also the idea that it is each person’s 
responsibility to protect the rights of the others, even 
at some considerable personal sacrifice—an idea that true 
democracy can only be established as each person wins it 
for the group by rigorous self-discipline. 

Eduard C. Lindeman has said that “ore of the tenets 
of democratic doctrine is that stability can be achieved 
only when the basic needs of all the people constituting 
that society are expanding and are finding increased satis- 
faction.” ' But this emphasis is mot new! It was implied 
long before this in a conversation recorded when Cain 
was asked where Abel was, and he answered, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” It is said again in a suggestion made 
centuries later by a man called Saul, “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” When our 
country was new, and society was much simpler than 
it is today, this group responsibility was pretty generally 








1“Democracy’s Challenge to Education,” Edited by Beulah Amidon 
(Farrar & Rinehart, 1940). 
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taken for granted, even though not stated. This emphasis 
is on each person’s responsibility for the good of the 
whole—on a quality of cooperation—a complex skill full 
of paradoxes, with elements of individual gain and indi- 
vidual sacrifice—a give and take relationship which de- 
mands judgment, a relationship which depends upon 
mental, emotional, and intellectual balance. 

This balance does not come to us because of natural 
development, but is the result of education of one sort or 
another. If democracy means this to us, then the develop- 
ment of children into adults capable of living a dem- 
ocratic life—a life of responsibility and cooperation— 
rests upon and is the education of the individual. “In 
reality, education of the highest type is democracy, be- 
cause individual development or growth can only take 
place in a free (democratic) society, that is, a society in 
which the choices of individuals count for something.” * 
The responsibility for this education is the responsibility 
of all adults, but in an especial sense it is peculiarly the 
responsibility of ws. How can we educate for democracy? 


SYCHOLOGISTS have given us repeated statements 
to the effect that in our hands lies the mental health 
and balance of the adults of tomorrow. They have dwelt 
on the thought that the child is the father of the man and 
that we can do much to mold or modify the reactions of 
the child. We have always taken this for granted, but 
have not always known just how to produce the desired 
results from the raw material. 

In the first place, in order to take advantage of the 
forces of nature working in the child, a knowledge of the 
physiological development of the child is necessary. This 
quality of cooperation can be developed only to a slight 
degree before the age of adolescence with its attendant 
physiological changes in the endocrines. Many of the 
techniques, the signs and symbols, of cooperation can be 
developed earlier, but the emotional satisfaction of the 
individual in the earlier stages comes not so much from 
the act of cooperation itself as from the approval, the 
praise, which the act wins for him—the feeling of self- 
importance which he gets and which has to be directed 
and built up in ways which are socially acceptable if it 
is to have significance for later life. 

Our knowledge of endocrines is by no means complete, 
and their secretions and effects are so inter-related and 
complex that no accurate single picture can be painted. 
But perhaps it is not too much to say that in the early 
development of the child, while the adrenal glands are 
secreting and before the gonads have begun to secrete, 


2 Ibid. 


he is in the “big I” stage of development. It is important 
that he be trained in the manners and techniques which 
will make it easy for him, later, to enter into the social 
relations which will be acceptable to others at the same 
time that they bring him emotional satisfactions. Thus 
the child of seven or eight who is learning the gracious 
manners of home and school does not gain his satisfaction 
from making others at ease, but does gain satisfaction in 
measure as he wins praise and approval from others. He 
does not enjoy his football because of the feeling of 
helping his team and sacrificing for a group—but be- 
cause of the feeling of power over the ball and the gain 
in his own skill. If at this age he practices the techniques 
which older people know he will need and desire in later 
relationships, the time will come when his easy poise and 
manners, or his skill in handling the ball and dodging 
an opponent, will bring him emotional satisfactions—not 
so much because of the feeling of his own importance and 
skill, but more because of the feeling that he is contribut- 
ing to the group to which he belongs. 

When the gonads begin to secrete, this elemental feel- 
ing of self is not lost—it is hardly even diminished—but 
it is overlaid with a desire to be united with others as an 
integral part of a larger group. Now gangs and clubs 
spring up without any obvious purpose for being. There 
is a mustness of the group which exceeds the mustness of 
any individual relationship. There is an emotional sat- 
isfaction in sacrifice—in doing hard things for the group 
and not so much for oneself. If the simple essential 
techniques have been mastered earlier, then this feeling, 
made possible by physiological development, can be 
utilized to develop the habits and attitudes of respon- 
sibility, of cooperation, of faith in others. Unless we 
take advantage of this feeling at the time it is developing, 
the attitudes of the immature individualistic stage are 
prolonged in undue proportion. The adrenalin does not 
stop secreting when the gonads begin. The satisfactions 
of individual accomplishment are never lost. They are 
merely modified and overlaid by the later feelings of 
group responsibility. In a democracy these feelings are 
of the utmost importance. We have too frequently stop- 
ped our teaching at the adrenalin level. Unless the in- 
dividual goes beyond this level, he translates events into 
terms which are of immediate self-satisfaction. He devel- 
ops no feeling of security in the larger group of the world. 
Problems which adults present to psychologists must be 
met, if they are ever met entirely successfully, in the child 
or young adult whom we meet before there is obvious 
sign of a problem. What are some of the problems of 
adults which might have been prevented through educa- 
tion, and how can these problems be met for the future? 
I quote freely from ideas given by Dr. James S. Plant,’ 
Director of the Essex County Juvenile Clinic, but without 
attempting to give his exact words. 


NE disturbing threat to democracy is the develop- 
ment of adults who are so much individualists that 

they are not able to accept responsibility for the common 
welfare except as it relates especially to themselves. We 
have, perhaps, one of the most serious challenges to our 





3 Personality and the Cultural Pattern (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937). 
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- should be ventures with a group, and the person in that 


own democracy in this overemphasis on the individual, 
We can’t go along very far and keep democracy safe as 
long as individuals are allowed to grow up feeling that, 
when each one of them has done his own job, the job be | 
was asked to do, and done that job well for himself, thes | 
his mortgage is clear. 

We: ‘ave emphasized to our young adults the value gf | 
knowlc.!ge and skills rather than of group identification | 
and unjlerstanding. Our attitude has often been that jt | 
is our business to teach skills and give information, that 
it is more important that a student have expert power | 
over his own body and mind than that he have the feel. | 
ing of the “worth-whileness” of his whole group and faith 
that this group is moving on, and that he is a part of 
the group with a responsibility for it. Being a part of q 
group or belonging to the group does not mean doing the 
same thing all other members are doing. Two hundred 
people all doing the same gymnastic stunts in precisely 
the same rhythm (with one head determining the acts 
and forcing his rhythm on the group) may not engender 
the feeling of belonging in any measure. This under. 
standing of the group is, rather, what can be developed in 
our team games. The ventures which one goes in for 





group should feel not only a certain personal respon- 
sibility (and a certain gain for himself), but also a cer. 
tain personal participation in, and responsibility for, the 
growth of that group. This is the important thing we 
can teach—not directly—but by our own living and our | 
own attitude as we direct group and team activities. 


NOTHER problem, which is more disturbing than 

most, is the adult’s fear of change. One who is con- | 
trolled by fear cannot take a full place in a society com- | 
mitted to the intelligent progress of human life. The 
adults’ answer to everything he sees in this changing | 
world is often in terms of getting back to something that 
we used to have. This frequently means merely getting 
back to the old forms or institutional structure—getting 
back to the church that we used to have, getting back 
to the family that we used to have, getting back to this 
or to that or to the other thing. It is obvious that this 
is impossible. We can’t go back. But it is also obvious 
that these adults are afraid of change in form or structure. 
“Let’s go back” is the call of the timid. This fear of 
change is a thing we could have met in the child, if we 
could have foreseen his tendency to cling to symbols or 
institutional forms rather than to work out in each 
activity the core of real value or meaning. As teachers 
we often emphasize unduly these symbols or forms. 

This fear of change in adults prevents the understand- 
ing development of democracy and is a stumbling block 
to real social progress. Teachers and leaders of children 
or young adults can do something about it for the future. 
In the first place, have faith, and show that you have 
faith in the way in which our world is moving, and in the 
ultimate outcome. We must recognize and direct our 
psychomotor tensions. These psychomotor tensions are 
the tensions of our muscles brought on by the attitude of 
our minds and emotions. They are the little nuances of 
movement of the muscles—the way we stand, the way 
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we walk, the way we talk. The psychomotor tensions 
are the language of the emotions. They tell the story of 
where we are going, regardless of the directions. we write 
on our signboard. You don’t have to tell a person you 
have faith. You show that you have faith. You tell a 
person that Koch identified the tuberculosis bacillus, that 
muscles are strengthened by use, that certain srecau- 
tions must be taken to make drinking water saf . That 
is in the field of knowledge. in the field of inte ligence. 
But, in the field of emotions, in expressions of love, hate, 
jealousy, faith, courage, the real story is told not by 
word, nor yet by overt action, but by psychomotor ten- 
sions. In the field of words, in the field of intelligence 
you can teach lies. You can tell a child that two times 
two is five, that contaminated drinking water is safe, 
and if you do it properly you can get the child to believe 
you. But in the field of emotions your psychomotor ten- 
sions will tell the truth. You cannot build up curricula 
in the emotional field, and there is no short-cut to teach- 
ing it. It is taught by association with those whose 
psychomotor tensions show an emotional balance of faith 
and courage. Words may help occasionally, but only as 
an incidental. The real teaching in this field is done 
through association. One must lead rather than direct. 
The educator is more than a signboard which merely 
points the way. The meaning of the word educator is 
“one who leads.” These attitudes are caught rather than 
taught. The good is as contagious as the bad. It is only 
as you have faith and courage that you can give it to 
others and you can only give it to those with whom 
you work. It takes time to transmit it. 


THIRD adult problem which must be prevented 

through education of the child is a feeling of per- 
sonal futility. This frequently accompanies the feeling 
of fear of change. We may think, or read in the papers, 
that the thing which stands back of and supports the 
dictator is an army, a small central group. This is not 
true. The real strength of the dictator lies in the weak- 
ness or fear or feeling of futility of most of the adults 
of his group, in this feeling of each person that it does 
not matter what he does, that he doesn’t count. When 
this feeling is present it is transmitted to others by 
psychomotor tensions, by tone of voice, the carriage 
of the head, the drag of the feet. And the real danger 
here is from the spread of the feeling through contact 
in unknown and almost indiscernible ways. This feeling 
is born of habits of accepting signs and symbols for 
substance—of caring more for appearances than for 
eternal and enduring values. 


oy this inability to make valid judgments of values, 
perhaps we have the underlying cause of all the 
dangers we have listed—the dangers of undue individual- 
ism, of fear, and of futility. Democracy, as we have 
defined it, depends upon our discovering and differentiat- 
ing between life and the symbols of life, between value 
and the symbols of value, between success and the sym- 
bols of success. Nowhere is there a more delicately 
balanced problem. 

In some schools children struggle as hard to get a 
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good “grade”—to get public recognition, to get points 
or letters or badges in their leisure-time activities—as 
anyone ever did in his algebra or Latin class. These are 
often the very activities with which we provide them for 
the sake of “self-expression.” We actually help them to 
mistake the symbol for the value, for we emphasize the 
symbol (points, letters, badges) and often fail to help 
them to recognize the value. This will not make so 
much of a difference in what they do as how they do it. 
It does not matter so much whether we win or lose; but 
it makes a difference how we win or how we lose. It 
really does not matter much whether we live or die, but 
it matters tremendously to the world and to all our 
associates how we live or how we die. It doesn’t matter 
what game we play, or what group activity we enter 
into, so long as we make our activities meaningful, trans- 
mitting to our students a spirit of belief in life, of faith 
in the future, of courage in meeting situations, and of 
cooperation in accepting responsibility for the good of all. 

Frequently you see recreational programs or health 
education programs measured by the number of people 
who are in them, by the number of contests held, or 
the number of games played. Children are taught to 
evaluate a successful schedule by the number of games 
won. There is a danger here that we measure our whole 
progress simply by a symbol. You have to have these 
symbols, and they have their value. You can’t have 
human life experiences without having to symbolize them. 
But, if you strive for the symbols without the experience, 
they become valueless. If you will try to think through 
this problem you will see that it is one which requires 
artistic balancing to determine just what you do when 
you measure life—and how much of your measure is 
real value, and how much of it is just the symbol of 
that value. 

America has a reputation for measuring things too 
much on a basis of money. Good times—the thing we 
call prosperity—are times perhaps when we measure 
things by the symbols of successful living rather than by 
the real values. Crime and delinquency, says Dr. Plant, 
“dropped with the stock market” in 1929 and kept 
going down until 1934. By the end of 1935 crime and 
delinquency started climbing up. “They took a drop with 
the recession and in recent months are going up again.’” 
The same thing applies to a certain extent in various 
other cases of human maladjustment. Certainly this is a 
challenge to American education and culture. We cannot 
depend for the cure upon bigger and better depressions. 
And yet the suggestion is that when we were thrown 
back upon the realities of life—when symbols of values 
were swept away and we had to look for values them- 
selves—our indices of human adjustment improved. This 
gives us something to think about and question in our 
programs. How much of our results “represent real per- 
sonal growth, and real spiritual strengthening, and how 
much represent symbols of doing a grand job?” ® 

We are finding other symbols disappearing or. chang- 
ing in significance. Society today is no longer follow- 

(Continued on page 341) 


4 Plant, op. cit. 
5 Ibid. 
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HAT the private physician expects the schools 
W: teach would probably not represent pre- 

cisely the same expectations for any two pri- 
vate physicians whom the school administrator might 
consult. Doctors are notable individualists and yet they 
are in agreement on certain fundamental points which I 
will try to present here. . 

It should be said that the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association is the only body which 
has the authority to speak officially for the Association, 
hence my remarks cannot be taken as such an official ex- 
pression. 

The official actions of the American Medical Associa- 
tion with relation to school children have not appeared in 
the proceedings of the House of Delegates to any large 
extent for the reason that in 1911 the Association entered 
into a Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion, under whose sponsorship this symposium is held. 
The Association has, therefore, been content to function 
largely through this Joint Committee. Attention has been 
given by the Joint Committee to such subjects as health 
examination of school children, the nurse in the school, 
ventilation in the schoolroom, health education, inspec- 
tion of school children by non-medical personnel, school 
health policies, home and school cooperation for health, 
sanitation of school buildings, and other subjects. Beyond 
that I shall have to give you my personal opinion as I 
have gathered it from correspondence and conversations 
with physicians in all parts of the United States. These 
include not only the official leaders of organized medi- 
cine, but practicing physicians who see the schools from 
a three-fold viewpoint, that of physician, that of parent, 
and that of citizen. School boards in many parts of the 
country have from time to time had physician members 
and many of these, functioning as citizens with a back- 
ground of their professional knowledge and viewpoint, 
have been able to make significant contributions not only 
to health education but to health in its broader aspects. 


ROM all these viewpoints I beligve the attitude of 
physicians about what the schools should teach is 
essentially the same, namely, that the schools should 
teach about health and not about disease. The schools 
should teach about hygiene and not about medicine. The 
schools should ‘teach not merely facts but attitudes. 


A paper presented under the title, “What the Private Physician 
Expects the Schools to Teach,” before the Symposium on Health Prob- 
lems in Education sponsored by the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in E¢ucation of the N.E.A. and the A.M.A., February, 1940, 
St. Louis. 





_ Teach Health, Not Disease 


W. W. BAUER, M.D. 


Director, Bureau of Health Education 
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Above all, the schools must teach by example and not 
merely by precept. 


As an example of teaching about health and not about 
disease, I cite for you certain topics on which we have 
been asked to supply information for the use of students 
in junior and senior high schools. I admit that I haye 
chosen these as the most unsuitable examples, but the 
fact that we get requests like these, not once but re. 
peatedly, indicates that there are many teachers who con- 
ceive health teaching as the teaching of medicine or teach- 
ing about disease rather than as teaching about health, 
For example, we are asked to furnish information about 
how to prevent initial weight loss in the new-born baby, 
that is, the few ounces which are customarily lost by the 
new baby between the time of birth and the establish- 
ment of breast milk. We have been asked to furnish in- 
formation about the surgical treatment of peptic ulcer. Just 
recently we were asked by a high school teacher to give 
information about the effect of the glands of internal se- 
cretion upon the personalities of Adolf Hitler, Henry VIII, 
the Duke of Windsor, and other prominent personalities 
of this and other historical eras. I could multiply ex- 
amples, but the point should be clear, that these are 
medical topics and that their consideration contributes | 
nothing* to the practical everyday knowledge which may 
be expected to lead to more healthful living. The doctor 
believes that a little knowledge is dangerous. In the words 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The patient has no more 
right to all the doctor’s knowledge than he has to all the 
medicine in his saddle-bags.”’ 


The limited time available in the school curricula for 
health instruction should be put to better use than dis- 
cussion of abstruse medical questions or the search for 
medical curiosities. We are often asked about the smallest 
baby or the largest baby ever born, or the tallest man who 
ever lived. These are admittedly interesting items, but 
they do not contribute to instruction about healthful liv- 
ing. If information about them is easily accessible it may 
be used legitimately for purposes of catching attention or 
stimulating interest, but it is not the main point of health 
instruction. 









psy practicing physician believes that students should 
be taught enough about their bodies so that they will 
be able to feed them intelligently, protect them against 
strains and stresses, guard them against communicable 
diseases, shield them from environmental hazards, use 
them effectively, and be prepared intelligently to pass the 
torch of life to the next generation. For this purpose the 
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student needs a practical working knowledge of certain 
fundamentals upon which I am able to touch only very 
briefly. 

Probably the first fundamental of health is nutrition. 
The student needs a practical knowledge of nutrition in 
terms of everyday foods. It is true that he needs to know 
about calories, as well as about proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, vitamins, minerals, and water, the six esscntials of 
nutrition, but he needs to be able to translate these into 
terms of everyday living. He needs to understand that 
these essentials are obtainable for the normal individual 
through a properly chosen diet. He needs to understand 
that such a diet consists of milk and its by-products, 
fruit, vegetables, meat, fish, and eggs first and then lim- 
ited quantities of starches and sugars. He needs to be 
shown that the diet of the everyday American adoles- 
cent, consisting of popcorn, candy bars, caffeinated soft 
drinks, hamburgers and American hairless dogs does not 
supply the essentials of good nutrition. This teaching 
can be carried on in the classroom, in the cafeteria, the 
home economics department, the athletic department, and 
elsewhere. Such a fundamental knowledge will tend to 
guard its possessor against freak diets, faddism, and the 
mineral madness, the vitamin jitters, and the capsule 
craze that now characterize the search of homo-Ameri- 
canus for a satisfactory diet. 


Second of the essentials for good health is adequate 
rest. This means not only sleep, but relaxation as distin- 
guished from play. There can be no hard and fast rule 
about how much sleep is needed by any individual. The 
criterion is a habitual feeling of rest and well-being. 
More sleep is needed in adolescence than is customarily 
taken, but as one grows older the need for sleep decreases. 
There are marked individual variations in the require- 
ments, from Edison’s reputed four hours up to 10, 11, 
or 12 hours for some individuals. In connection with rest 
it is important to remember comfortable beds, which may 
vary considerably in hardness for different individuals. 
The amount of covers which give the maximum comfort 
must be adjusted to individual needs. Most of the health 
rules that have been so assiduously taught in our schools 
had better be forgotten because no two persons are alike 
and, therefore, no rule can be valid in enough instances 
to make it worth the name of rule. We should teach 
health principles, not health rules. 

Third among the essentials for good health is protec- 
tion of the body against extremes of temperature, while 
at the same time assuring enough ventilation to provide 
a wholesome atmosphere for breathing. This involves 
heating, cooling, moisture control, air movement, and 
clothing. On this subject we are faced with all sorts of 
extremes, from the open-air fiends and the mid-winter 
lake swimmer on the one hand to the hothouse flower on 
the other. Clothing is still controlled by the calendar 
rather than the temperature and children sewed into their 
clothes for the winter are no myth. In this as in other 
phases of health teaching, a fundamental knowledge of 
the body’s need for uncontaminated air, neither too hot 
nor too cold and neither too still nor too violently in mo- 
tion, must be taught. So must the function of the skin, 
which does not breathe but acts as a temperature regu- 
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lator if it is not smothered in unsuitable clothing or 
mercilessly exposed to the burning rays of the micsum- 
mer mid-day sun. 


HE principles of contagious disease control need to be 

taught. That the contagious diseases can be acquired but 
once is a common but erroneous belief. That many con- 
tagious diseases can be prevented by artificial immuniza- 
tion is too little known and even less practiced. Preven- 
tive inoculation in advance against smallpox, diphtheria, 
and typhoid, and possibly whooping cough and scarlet 
fever, could do much to reduce these diseases. Selective 
immunizing procedures against measles, lockjaw, and 
rabies could greatly reduce the danger from these 
diseases. Add to this the principles of prevention based on 
the avoidance of contact and breaking the chain of infec- 
tion and much could be done toward the prevention of 
communicable diseases. These principles should be taught 
in the schools and the practice should coincide with the 
teaching. I mean, specifically, that a teacher with a bad 
cold telling children to protect others by staying at home 
when they have bad colds is nothing but a horrible ex- 
ample. Perhaps this is not the teacher’s fault. Perhaps it 
is the lack of provision in the school system for a rea- 
sonable amount of absence without loss of salary in the 
interest of protecting her health and the health of others. 

Another of the fundamental health needs is normal 
elimination, which might in the United States almost be 
described as a lost art. I refer to the perpetual bedevil- 
ment of the helpless human intestine with 57 varieties of 
laxatives, now for the most part alkalinized and effer- 
vescent in order to bring them in tune with current con- 
ceptions in the popular mind. The resort to drugs, self- 
administered, for constipation, either genuine or of the 
billboard variety, is paralleled by taking of pain-killers 
for headaches and sedatives for alleged sleeplessness, 
most of which is nothing in the world but fear of insom- 
nia. The schools need to teach that the greatest of all 
fallacies is self-medication, because no patient can make 
an intelligent diagnosis upon his own person, nor can he 
advise treatment for himself. The cough that is due to a 
cold has launched many a successful remedy. There is, 
in fact, a fake for every ache, and the pious hope of the 
faker is that the American people will proceed in their 
ignorance and in their belief that they treat a twinge 
here, a pain there, or a crick somewhere else, by means 
of the latest concoction promoted through advertising 
means. If the schools could teach that symptoms are de- 
ceptive and that there are many causes for what appear 
to be identical manifestations, there would be a tremen- 
dous gain in the health of our people. 


O discussion of health would be complete without a 
reference to exercise. This subject has largely been 
taken over by departments of physical education, but the 
doctor has a vital interest in it. Exercise will always be a 
controversial subject because the lazy man will find rea- 
sons why he should not exercise and the man who enjoys 
activity will be equally capable of rationalizing his pro- 
pensity. The doctor’s interest in exercise is that a school 
child shall learn ways in which he can take it without 








team organization and expensive apparatus, neither of 
which will be readily available to him after he leaves 
school. The doctor’s interest also is in avoiding excessive 
exercise. Exercise has in some ways become an Ameri- 
can fetish, to use the title adopted by Dr. Henry A. 
Christian for a recent article in Hygeia, in which he 
pointed out the dangers of excessive exercise, exercise by 
persons not physically capable of it, and exercise under 
unsuitable circumstances, such as lack of suitable prepa- 
ration, training, and facilities. Sacrifice of the individual 
to competitive sports is a serious concern of the physician 
who may be called upon to salvage the damaged indi- 
vidual. The physician is concerned with avoidance of 
overemphasis of exercise. He does not recognize all cura- 
tive claims which have been made on behalf of exercise. 
He believes, if I interpret my colleagues correctly, in ex- 
ercise as a source of pleasure and, for certain individuals, 
physical exhilaration and social values and only to a 
limited extent a necessity for health. 


HE question of sex teaching in the schools is at this time 

very prominent and entirely unsettled. Whether sex 
shall be taught in the schools or not is perfectly easy to 
determine on a purely theoretical basis. Everyone agrees 
that fundamental teaching should be in the home and 
that the school should contribute through its instruction 
in biology, hygiene, physiology, home making, physical 
education, and character building activities, including 
recreation. How far the schools should go in the teaching 
of the actual anatomical, physiological, and psychological 
factors depends upon a great many practical considera- 
tions. Not the least among these is the fitness of teachers 
to teach. Teachers themselves have been the first to admit 
that they are not ideally prepared for teaching about sex. 
In this they are no wit different from other groups, in- 
cluding parents, doctors, public health nurses, social 
workers, or any others you choose to mention. It is un- 
fortunate, but true, that most of those who have the 
factual information about sex teaching do not have the 
pedagogical equipment. The reverse of this situation is 
also true. 

For the present, then, it would seem wisest for the 
schools to proceed with caution, utilizing to their utmost 
all the indirect approaches to sex teaching and proceeding 
into the realm of direct instruction only as fast as public 
opinion in the community warrants and as the qualifica- 
tions of the available personnel permit. Even so, the 
classes in home making, physiology, and hygiene and the 
environmental factors and connotations in the program 
of health, physical education, and recreation will go far 
to develop wholesome relationships between the sexes and 
to create what is, after all, the main purpose of sex in- 
struction, namely, the desirable relationship when boy 
meets girl. 


| ips schools need to teach the possibilities of preventive 
medicine, both personal and community, and they 
need to teach the difference which exists between them. 
Prevention of such diseases as typhoid by water purifi- 
cation, pasteurization of milk, food control, and sewage 
treatment can be done only by a municipality. The cit- 











izen’s part in this is to vote for representatives who yjjj 
carry it through and then to be vigilant to see that it jg 
not undermined by graft or political manipulation. The 
postponement of deaths from heart disease, on the other 
hand, is a personal matter which cannot be carried oy 
by legislative enactment or engineering works financed 
by bond issues. It is a matter of individual responsibility 
between the citizen and his physician. The same applies 
to overweight, to neglect of teeth, and to other personal 
health problems. These cannot be taken on for life by a 
paternalistic government except at a prohibitive cost:anq 
a disastrous sacrifice of independence and of personality 
values. Therefore, the school should not take the respon. 
sibilities for these problems upon itself, but should lay 
it definitely upon the citizen and his family. The school 
can and should act as an educational agency and in the 
capacity of a guide, but there is no justification for tak. 
ing away from the individual the responsibility for his 
personal health. Other speakers are discussing more in 
detail the question of health service in the schools, but 
I wish to point out that health service, whatever it may 
be, is an educational force. If it teaches the student that 
health is cheap by giving it to him for nothing, he will 
expect to get it for nothing all his life. There is no 
escaping this implication in the excessive paternalism 
which is even now evident in some school systems in the 
United States. 
































HROUGHOUT all this teaching the physician is more 

concerned with attitudes than with anything else. He 
believes in health education, if it can be given without 
the individual becoming excessively health-minded. He 
deplores the trend toward self-medication which is mod- 
ern only in the details of its manifestations, not in its 
fundamental tendencies. He does not want to have cre- 
ated in the individual a superconsciousness of health. He 
does not believe that health is the first end of life, be- 
cause he knows it is only a means to an end. He does 
not believe that mere physical illness is an insuperable 
handicap, because he has seen so many cases in which it 
is not. 

Above all, the physician would like to see created 
in the student a sanely critical attitude toward health 
matters so that he will not become a victim of faddists, 
charlatans, promoters, and quacks. The physician is con- 
fident that the individual who receives a fundamental 
education in health will make a wiser choice of advice 
and guidance. Therefore, the physician is especially 
concerned that there shall not be too much spoon-feeding 
of health, especially in the realm of medical service in 
the schools. I shall not enlarge upon this because it will 
be adequately covered in another paper scheduled for this 
symposium. 


Health, and not disease. 
How to live, and not a short course in medicine. 
3. Protection and effective use of the body. 
4. Personal responsibility for personal health. 
5..The responsibility of the citizen for community 
health. »« 


by summarize, the doctor wants the schools to teach: 
1. 
2; 
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California Association Adopts 


a Comprehensive Resolution 


arrayed against democratic institutions throughout 

the world have aroused in this country a realization 
of the danger which threatens our way of life and the 
urgent necessity of mobilizing our every resource for 
national defense. At a time when “preparedness for 
defense” has become the national watchword, the role 
of an organization such as the California Association. for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is clearly 
indicated. The allied fields of this organization have a 
vital service to perform to our national life which is ever- 
valuable and necessary, but in the present emergency 
the contributions to health, physical fitness, and morale 
assume greatly increased significance. 

Be It RESOLVED, THEREFORE, That the California 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion contribute in every way possible to the national 
preparedness program. In particular, it is recommended: 

1. That the State Association do everything possible 
to bring to the attention of those communities that are 
defense centers or in which Army and Navy cantonments 
are located the needs of the workers and the soldiers and 
sailors on leave. The local units of the Association are 
urged to cooperate with those communities in organizing 
and conducting such programs, which should be in addi- 
tion to, rather than substitutes for, the normal program. 

2. That the State Association, through its local units, 
encourage all communities to make available physical 
education facilities, programs, and leadership for those 
men who are to be inducted into the military service 
under the Selective Service Act. 

3. That the State Association continue to support all 
desirable federal and state legislation relating to health, 
physical education, and recreation, and to oppose all such 
legislation which is not in harmony with the purposes 
of the organization. Specific measures requiring support 
are the Schwert Bill, H.R. 1074, the Swan Bill, S.B. 646, 
and the Sawalisch Bill, A.B. 1690. 

4. That the State Association recognizes the urgent 
necessity for universal military training, and supports 
the measures which have been instituted to bring about 
such preparation for national defense. However, this 
organization believes that the most effective preparation 
for future military service of students of non-military 
ages is brought about by well-organized physical educa- 
tion programs rather than military drill. 

5. That the State Association redouble its efforts to 


T= ominous and formidable forces which are 
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bring about improved health services in all schools of 
the state. In light of present conditions, particular 
emphasis should be devoted to adequate medical and 
dental examinations and complete follow-up service for 
correction of remedial defects. 

6. That the State Association encourage the adoption 
of physical education programs which will develop in our 
youth the qualities and capacities that are essential for 
our national defense. This is to be construed to mean 
broader, more comprehensive and effective intramural 
and interschool as well as service programs. 

7. That the State Association do everything possible 
to bring about more effective health instruction programs 
in all schools that will teach and cause to be practiced 
first aid, personal and community hygiene, and other 
health activities designed to be of value under conditions 
of war. The State Association takes a stand in opposition 
to the practice of “rainy day” hygiene instruction in the 
secondary schools. 

8. That the State Association initiate efforts to bring 
about more favorable legislation relating to the legal 
liability of workers in these three fields. 

9. That the State Association be prepared to resist 
the inevitable pressures which come during and after 
times of crisis to lower professional standards. 

10. That the State Association continue to inform the 
public through all publicity media of the aims and pur- 
poses of the three allied fields and their value in the 
present emergency. 

11. That the State Association, through local units, 
cooperate with local boards of education in order that 
there shall be no curtailment or reduction of present 
school programs of physical education as a result of the 
recent ruling by the Attorney General that no fees be 
charged for public education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR ESSLINGER, Stanford University 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee 
Committee Members: 
Charles Davis, City Hall, Berkeley 
Claire Colestock, Board of Education, Pasadena 
Dr. Wetherell, Dept. of Health, Board of Education, 
San Diego 
Ray Kimball, City Hall, San Francisco 
Florence Stephenson, State College, San Francisco 
Martha Deane, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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T WOULD be impossible in the short time allotted for 
this talk to cover all the current educational philoso- 
phies in detail, or to show all their applications to the 

present-day camp program. There is too much philosophy 
and there are too many types of camps to be considered. 
Therefore, this talk will be limited to the following spe- 
cific considerations: 

1. What is the main educational philosophy of the 
present time? 

2. How has it affected our physical education program 
in schools? 

3. What changes has it brought about in one particu- 
lar type of camp — the organized private girls’ camp? 

4. What general conclusions can we draw from the 
above considerations? 

We do not realize, always, how much every activity 
in life is affected and colored by prevailing educational 
theories. Regardless of what situation we find ourselves 
in, what profession, what country, what climate, our 
smallest thought or deed is bound to be influenced by 
the prevailing philosophy of the times. This philosophy, 
in turn, is influenced by the conditions existing in the 
life of the people, and one of the best examples of this 
is to study the effects that the World War had on the 
thought of the day. There came a letting down of bar- 
riers and a consequent freedom of action that had its 
effect in art, drama, science, and education, to mention 
only a few fields. We find it expressed in Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, in surrealist art, in the growth of 
labor unions, and in the rise of progressive educational 
principles. All these have been a challenge to dog- 
matic truth and a rebellion against super-imposed au- 
thority. To be sure, the war was only one contributing 
factor to the emphasis that was being placed on indi- 
vidual freedom, but it serves as an example of how one 
change in the conditions of life affects all phases of liv- 
ing. 

Camps of all types have felt this change in philosophy 
and reflected it in their programs. For camps are so 
patterned on the lines of our physical education pro- 
grams which, in turn, reflect the principles governing all 
educational philosophy that one cannot be changed with- 
out altering the other. 

The most prevailing philosophy of education today is 
based on certain beliefs in modern psychology that re- 
late to: 

1. The nature of life. 

2. The nature of the individual. 

Concerning /ife, present philosophy is a revolt against 
the “absolute” standards as defined by Plato and prac- 
ticed by later philosophers, and substitutes in their place 
the following concepts: This is a world of change, there- 
fore our ideas are relative, not absolute. In the words of 
Boyd Bode, “The theory of values has as its center the 
continuous improvement of human living through vol- 
untary reciprocity or the constant widening of common 
interests and common ends.” This concept of life and 
values naturally leads to a continuous reorganization of 
attitudes according to the changing circumstances of the 





A paper presented before the Camping Section, Southern District 
Association, Birmingham, March 1940. 
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times in which we live. In other words, man, not a 
super-imposed authority from without, is the measure of 
things and truth is tested according to its application to 
a democratic way of living. The “common good”’ as dis- 
covered and reconstructed with every day of living has 
become the goal of all living. Standards are not discov- 
ered but are constructed as we go along. The maxim of 
the pragmatist that a thing is “good if it works” has a 
later development of philosophy involved into “it’s good 
if it works for the common good’’—presuming, of course, 
that the idea of “common good” is conceived intelli- 
gently. In short, it is a philosophy of change. 

The nature of the individual as defined by modern 
psychology is an “organismic” unity—that is, the indi- 
vidual is a unity of mind and body. We cannot train 
one without the other. This is a contrast to the older 
“dualistic” theory of personality, where certain subjects 
were supposed to train the mind and certain subjects 
the body of the child. Modern psychology calls this a 
belief in the “wholeness” of the child. 

The application to education of both these ideas con- 
cerning the nature of life and the nature of the indi- 
vidual are many and far reaching. A growing respect 
for the personality of the individual has resulted in 
curricula planned for the individual and not the indi- 
vidual being made to fit into set curricula. The doctrine 
of interests which is based on the belief that every child 
has certain impulses and drives and urges, which in turn 
are affected by his environment, has caused schools to 
place emphasis on self-direction and purposeful planning 
by the children. Revolt against a super-imposed author- 
ity has allowed the child much more choice in mapping 
out his program, and a much wider variety of subjects 
are being offered to him. Education, considered now as 
a way of living and not as preparation for life, is seeking 
to make use of the environment and every day happen- 
ings that are part of the child’s life and to bring these 
into the classroom. Activity programs stress the belief 
in the maxim that we “learn by doing.” And since edu- 
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cation is social, cooperation and group consciousness are 
made real to the student by means of group projects and 
other cooperative activities. In all these programs an 
attempt is being made to give the child the benefit of 
mature guidance without imposing authority on him. 

To sum up this philosophy in the words of John 
Dewey: 

To imposition from above is opposed expression and culti- 
vation of individuality. 

To external discipline is opposed free activity. 

To learning from texts and teachers, learning through 
experience. 

To acquisition of isolated skills and techniques by drill, is 
opposed acquisition of them as means of attaining ends which 
make direct appeal. 

To preparation for a more or less remote future is opposed 
making the most of the opportunities of present life. 

To static aims and materials is opposed acquaintance with 
a changing world.* 

In the physical education program we find such 
changes as substitution of a “natural” program for a 
“formal” one — activities offered in team, dual, and in- 
dividual sports as contrasted to the former formal exer- 
cises and drills. A newer emphasis has been placed on 
health — with physical examinations and checkups. A 
wider variety of activities, with choice allowed, is a con- 
trast to the limited, required program that used to 
prevail. Physical education by its very nature of natural 
activity program adopts itself beautifully to this change 
in philosophy. Rosalind Cassidy points still further 
along the way when she stresses a need for “‘self-survey” 
and “self-direction” so that each individual can plan a 
program to suit her own particular needs — a long term 
plan with continued guidance throughout her college 
career.” 


OW, what effect has this philosophy had on the 
organized girls’ private camp, a type camp that was 
first built up around a set program and, since dealing 
in fairly large numbers, having a need for organization 
and discipline? A typical camp has been chosen as an 
example — one with which the speaker has been most 
familiar over a period of fifteen years. A questionnaire 
was sent to both the camp director and the head coun- 
selor in an effort to compare the camp as it was fifteen 
years ago with its present setup and thereby to see just 
what effect the current educational philosophy mentioned 
a little while ago had on this camp. The phases of camp 
that were considered are: 
1. Layout. 
2. Organization. 
3. Program—content, planning, choice, motivation. 
4. Opportunity for individual growth. 
5. Health (physical and mental). 


This camp has an average group of 140 campers, an 
average teaching staff of 38 to 42, and adequate facili- 
ties for all types of land and water sports. When first 
constructed, cabins to accommodate about 5 or 8 girls 
were built and placed in an informal arrangement, al- 
though fairly close together. No attempt was made to 


1John Dewey, Experience and Education, 5 and 6. 
* Rosalind Cassidy, New Directions in Physical Education. 











use a military type of formation such as a square or bay. 
rack type organization. Additional cabins were addeq 
along the same lines — no change in style or location, 


Organization 

Formerly, campers were grouped in units according 
to age — now age and ability are taken into considera. 
tion and today there are seven units whereas only fiye 
used to exist — the smaller children and the intermediate 
groups have each added another unit. These units haye 
at all times participated with other units in such group 
activities as camp fires, meals, clubs, etc. They do not 
meet other units in skill competition or skill classes, 


Competition Organization 


Camp has always been divided into two teams and 
has no inter-camp competition. All ages have always 
had some form of competition but more stress was laid 
on competition formerly than now. Competition has al- 
ways been only in selected activities. 


Program 


Formerly, team sports of hockey, baseball, lacrosse, 
field ball, and basketball were played, with the emphasis 
being on hockey and basketball. Now lacrosse has been 
dropped and basketball and baseball receive little em- 
phasis. Hockey still is emphasized and still is used in 
free play periods. 

A marked change has come in the use of individual 
sports. Formerly, tennis, riding, pool, and bowling were 
the only individual sports. Now archery, golf, and bad- 
minton are greatly emphasized as well as tennis and 
riding. Table tennis, tennis, badminton, pool, and bowling 
are also offered as free play activities. Low organized 
games have always been offered to younger children but 
more now than formerly. 

Posture work is done when requested by the parents. 
Formerly, posture as such was not taught. The posture 
was required and a posture studio was set up. Now the 
parents’ request is the basis for posture requirement. 


Rhythmic Activities 


Aesthetic dance offered formerly has been replaced by 
modern dance. Tap, modern, and folk dancing have al- 
ways been part of the program. Social dancing then 
occurred as a part of free play — now social as well as 
the others are offered both in class and as free play. 

Swimming and diving both formerly and now are 
taught in class and supervised in free play periods. Boat- 
ing, aquaplaning, and sailing have been added to today’s 
program. 

Arts and crafts used to be taught only in class; now 
they may be chosen as part of free play. The same is 
true of dramatics. 


Recreational Activities 


These previously included only nature study and hik- 
ing. Today, the following activities are part of the pro- 
gram — photography, astronomy, wood-craft, sketching, 
and book clubs. They are not very popular, however— 
the children have said they prefer to do these things at 
home and do not wish to give up the time for individual 
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recreational activities that could be spent in group 
activities. 
Program Planning 

This has always been done by the camp director and 
head counselor. In 1937, older campers were given an 
opportunity to list camp activities in order of interest to 
them. These interests were tabulated and a tentative 
schedule worked out. This was printed and sent to the 
campers. It was tried in the season of 1938 and worked 
out very successfully and with a few minor changes was 
used again in 1939. 

Now, the seniors and older intermediates can help plan 
part of the program. These plans are both long-term and 
for shorter periods, and plans are sometimes changed if 
the interest of the group changes. The council members 
may present a desired plan for change and if it is ap- 
proved by the group, it may be adopted. Activities for- 
merly were built up to a grand climax. Now they grad- 
ually taper off and time for rest is given at the end of 
the season. 

More time is given for relaxation and free play and 
longer intervals are allowed for getting from one activity 
to another. Rigid attendance records used to be kept 
and absences deducted from team and individual points. 
Now, only unexcused absences and deliberately tardy 
campers are so checked. 


Choice of Activities 
Each group has only certain activities offered to it, 
but now choice is allowed to the older groups with more 
choice given the seniors than to the intermediates. 
Definite guidance is given in this choice. 


Motivation of Program 
The chief motivating force in the program is the in- 
terest and group spirit of the campers themselves. 
Awards play but a small part in motivation. Formerly, 
they were given as a “surprise” at closing banquet. Now, 
awards are distributed as they are earned and are given 
chiefly for result of achievement which the camper her- 
self can check as she progresses. Awards are in the form 
of inexpensive small chevrons; formerly letters and 
numerals were used. A small gold pin is given when the 
highest achievement tests are passed. Two awards for 
camp spirit are the only others presented at the end 

of the season, plus the silver team cup. 


Opportunities for Leadership 
In the early years of camp, the campers were elected 
to the office of team captain or lieutenant; now they 
serve as officers in self-government committees, as repre- 
sentatives on other committees, and as council members. 
Each cabin elects a council member to represent it at 
meetings called to discuss problems with counselors. 


Creative Opportunities 
Formerly in song and stunt nights, now in crafts, 
dancing, and dramatics as well there are opportunities 
for the expression of creative ability. There is now more 
variety in the type of opportunity offered. 


Health—Physical 
Besides the physical examination given at camp for- 
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merly, now a medical examination is required betore 
camp, as well as at the beginning and end of camp. 
Children are weighed once a week and those who are 
underweight are given an egg-nog every afternoon. A 
resident doctor and nurse have always been in attend- 
ance. Activities now begin and end gradually in contrast 
to the former less regulated type of program. 


Health—Mental and Personality 


Questionnaires have never been sent to parents~ nor 
used by counselors, nor is a psychiatrist employed. Per- 
sonality problems are observed and reported by all coun- 
selors who deal with the child. The head counselor 
handles personal problems. This is true now as well as 
in previous years. 


Summary 


The greatest changes in program over a period of 
fifteen years have been: 

1. A decrease in the amount of competitive activities— 
both individual and group. 

2. An increased amount of attention given to indi- 
vidual growth and achievement. 

3. A greater emphasis placed upon the need for proper 
rest and relaxation. 

4. More time and opportunity given for “choice,” 
“free play,” and camp leadership and planning. 

5. A change in the type of competition offered—e. g., 
sport days are now held instead of “field days,” etc. 

Some of the main factors influencing these changes 
are: 

1. Over-stimulation of campers— physical, mental, 
and emotional. 

2. Attention seemed to be focusing too strongly upon 
team and group achievement, tending to neglect indi- 
vidual needs. 

3. Children were exhausted at the end of the season 
after too strenuous activity. 


Conclusions 


There can be no doubt that educational philosophy 
has greatly changed this type of camp program along 
with such contributing factors as the current emphasis 
on the value of relaxation and the need for rest, the in- 
crease in leisure time, and the growth in camping facili- 
ties, etc. And yet, it is interesting to read the aims and 
ideals of camping in its early stages and to see how 
closely they approximate (with a few exceptions) the 
aims and ideals of the present day camp. To state them 
briefly as they are recorded by H. H. Twining, they 
were: 

1. To restore those values of life that come from living in 
the great outdoors. 

2. To find joy in the simplicity of living. 

3. To develop a love of nature and a study of all that 
God created for our enjoyment. 

4. To play the game for the fun of playing and not for 
awards given or public recognition. 

5. To rationalize the recreative impulse so that it may be 
a carry-over into later life. 

6. To enrich life through healthful and simple pleasure. 

(Continued on page 336) 
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URING the last ten years a rather 

revolutionary experiment has not 
only accomplished its original purpose 
but has grown far beyond the original 
conceptions of its proponents. That is 
the story of athletic injury insurance. Starting strictly 
as a measure to be introduced into interscholastic ath- 
letics, the idea is now being seriously considered for 
application to intramural programs of sport, and, in fact, 
to the entire programs of physical education. 

Articles published in the JoURNAL have commented 
on the various plans that have been developed success- 
fully to give insurance protection to the participant in 
hazardous sport. It is not the purpose of this editorial 
to discuss the regulations for carrying out athletic insur- 
ance nor the legal interpretations that have been placed 
upon various features of it. Rather it is pertinent here 
to comment on the extension of the plan beyond its 
original intent and also to point out some of the im- 
plications the plan has had for the entire school health 
program. 

In the extension of athletic insurance to cover intra- 
mural sports and physical education classes, the cost will 
be less than for interscholastic competition. In other 
words, the rate decreases proportionately as the incidence 
of injury decreases. This is an important factor in the 
extension of the plan, because otherwise the cost of in- 
suring so many participants would deter schools from 
taking advantage of the protection. 

Turning to another aspect of the wider implications 
of athletic insurance, we find—and may expect to find 
even more—many health advantages other than that of 
the primary aim, namely, injury insurance which pro- 
tects any one school or one player from having to face 
heavy financial burdens. For one thing, it is a stipula- 
tion of athletic insurance that every participant be 
physically examined and pronounced fit to play. While 
such examinations are practically universal in interscho- 
lastic athletics, they are by no means so much in evidence 
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in intramural activities, where the number of participants 
is so much greater. Any move, therefore, to spread the 
service to the intramural program insures a result that 
has long been desired but which for practical reasons has 
not always been attainable—that of a physical examina. 
tion for every intramural participant. Not only is a satis. 
factory physical examination demanded, but a statement 
of approval is required from the physician and the ath. 
lete’s parent before he may compete. 

Apart from the necessity for physical examinations, 
the athletic insurance plan is bringing about safety pre. 
cautions that hitherto have not always been carried out. 
For example, if a player is injured and draws benefit ip. 
come he cannot compete again and be covered by insur. 
ance without having the physician’s statement of ap 
proval. (Previously, such return was often left to the 
judgment of the coach.) Moreover, in case of a fracture 
the player is barred for the rest of the school year from 
interscholastic competition. This precaution has arisen 
as a result of certain findings of the injury statistics: 
namely, that there was a heavy toll of injury recurrence 
if athletic participation followed closely upon the ap- 
parent healing of fractures. 

Many claims for athletic insurance benefits have in- 
cluded the cost of X-rays. While many of such examina- 
tions are negative, there is decided value in having this 
added assurance that there is no dangerous injury. Pre- 
viously, because of the expense, the resource to X-ray 
examination was more often than not passed by. 

It may also be said that an outcome of the insurance 
plan has been a decided increase of dental examinations 
prior to participation as well as following injury during 
play. 

Nor are these all the health advantages that lave 
accrued from the introduction of athletic injury insur- 
ance. In many state high school associations, the find- 
ings of injuries have led to modifications of the rules of 
the contest in the interests of safety. The new warming- 
up period prior to the start of the second half in foot- 
ball and the new rules permitting more free substitution 
of players have largely come about as a result of bona 
fide information on the time occurrences of injuries. Re- 
liable data are continually being compiled that should 
assist the safety movement in athletic sports. There is 
also enlightenment on the comparative exposure to in- 
juries in different sports. Last, but not least, the new 
movement has led to experimentation with equipment; 
and, as a result, new types of headgears and shoulder 
pads have appeared on the market. 

Just as the large life insurance companies have found 
it profitable to institute a preventive health education 
program among the nation’s population, so the athletic 
injury insurance associations are finding it advisable to 
stress all measures leading to the safety of their insured 
members. Other than protection, therefore, the new ath- 
letic insurance program has been an effective factor in 
injury prevention. This contribution to the school health 
program is an important one and should grow as the 
plan extends. 

It is indeed fortunate that many benefits to students 
which formerly were neglected because of oversight or 
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economy measures are now being provided through help 
from this unexpected source. 


HE news notes from various colleges 
Hobby and universities, in particular Pur- 
Clubs due, Illinois, Wisconsin, Springfield, and 
Dartmouth, call attention to increasing 
emphasis on the arts and crafts as forms 
of hobby education. This is a field which until now has 
been almost totally neglected in college recreational pro- 
grams. For the most part there has been opportunity for 
participation in physical forms of recreation and, to the 
extent that extracurricular activities have been stressed, 
fer participation in musical organizations, journalistic 
activities, and forensic clubs. Outing clubs and oppor- 
tunities for nature recreation have more recently been 
receiving attention. But now comes a development in the 
promotion of arts and crafts interests that is novel to say 
the least. That is the hobby room. As exemplified at 
Purdue, it offers the chance for students to “putter 
around” in work with brass, wood, clay, rope, linoleum, 
and paints. There is. offered the opportunity for creative 
design and for decorating, to be applied as a carefree 
whim or more seriously in gift-making. A trained instruc- 
tor is on hand to direct those students whose impulses 
lead them just to “drop in,” 

The idea of hobby rooms has an important aspect at 
the present time when the arts and crafts have assumed 
more importance in the recreational movement as a whole, 
owing to the increased emphasis being placed upon them 
by the National Recreation Association and the WPA 
recreation program. Much of the development in this 
field has been stimulated by the promotion of these two 
national groups and by the personnel made available 
through WPA sources and trained through WPA insti- 
tutes. 

Any trend that has significance in the development of 
permanent interests in the arts and crafts also has the 
added value of training prospective leaders, whether paid 
or volunteer, in these activities. Of immediate interest, 
too, is the fact that a hobby type of room, for just the 
sort of interest that has been described, is likely to be set 
up in the various conscription camps throughout the coun- 
try. There will consequently be more than the usual need 
for persons who can direct this type of program. From 
this angle, the new idea of hobby rooms to attract hobby 
enthusiasts has more significance than is apparent on the 
surface. 


T SEEMS all too apparent that pro- 


Physical ‘ : 
: fessional and service programs, cer- 
Fitness— ; : : 
tainly those which are concerned with 
A Modern : ; ; 
: the leisure-time problem and with the 
Version 


welfare of the total people, have crashed 
into the testing laboratory. These services which have 
always been dedicated to the proposition of national se- 
curity are now being measured in terms of national de- 
fense, which in a very real sense is synonymous with the 
national security in which we have always invested our 
plans and our efforts. Now is the time to tell our story 
and to make those citizens of sound and influential judg- 
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ment, who have hitherto understood us far too little, know 
what has been achieved and what the objectives and 
possibilities of leisure-time service are. 

Of a sudden the nation has awakened to the necessity 
for making itself strong. In too many quarters strength 
assumes strictly a physical aspect—and physical in the 
old-fashioned limited sense. Almost deliriously persons 
who should know better are trying to shove the citizenry 
out of their obeisance to the total man into an homage to 
big muscles. Surely we are not now going to try to sub- 
stitute full kneebends for proper nutriment, bulging bi- 
ceps for decent teeth, and deadening routinized exercises 
for stabilized emotions? Nor must we stand by and 
allow the establishment of any system that pretends that 
setting up exercises can overcome nostalgia among boys 
in uniform, or that calisthenics can prevent venereal 
diseases. 

America can and must be strong. First of all in spirit 
—the will to do. Every citizen must be looked upon as 
a total human being. Furthermore, he must be looked 
upon as a human being in a democratic society—a demo- 
cratic society which guarantees him some freedom of 
choice of activities and which glorifies his right to be an 
individual, to have appetities and abilities which may 
differ from those of his fellows. 

If America is to be strong in this crisis, it will be be- 
cause Americans honestly believe there are some things 
worth fighting for and worth dying for—and, equally 
important, worth living for. If we believe the essence of 
our life as free men in a democracy is an attempt to 
strengthen the nation by building bigger muscles through 
a regimented, undemocratic, unsound system of monkey 
drill—by the count—and which disregards the basic fact 
that man is a total human being and that his mind and 
body and emotions cannot be divorced one from the 
other in the thinking or acting or feeling processes— 
then we snatch away from the citizens of the nation the 
very prize which they are preparing to defend. 

The nation must be made strong in terms of physical 
and mental and emotional health, and in its dedication 
to its purposes. 

There is a place in the democracy for calisthenics— 
for some of the people some of the time. There is a cry- 
ing need for organic and nervous health, and the resultant 
emotional stability—for all of the people all of the time. 

Even in the development of the physical fighting man 
it should be remembered that we shall need drivers of 
tanks and airplanes, rather than movers of pianos and 
lifters of stones. 

After all, however, the concern of all the professional 
people in the field of leisure time and welfare pursuits 
should be with all the citizens and their usefulness, health, 
and satisfactions in a democratic society in normal times 
and at all times. It would be nothing short of tragic to 
allow an infectious mass hysteria to overthrow poise and 
chase recreation in its biggest, most far reaching signifi- 
cance into a cul-de-sac, only to have it emerge disguised 
as some group of regimented, muscle-building processes. 

Lots of very sick people—physically as well as mentally 
and emotionally—have very large muscles.—By G. Ott 
Romney, National Director, WPA Recreation Program. 
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previous speaker; it.is now my task to try to show 
ways this concept functions in health education. 
Therefore, in order to first “integrate” us in thinking 
about my part of this discussion, let me state the pat- 
tern into which I propose to fit these few remarks. I shall 
ask four questions and then try briefly to answer them: 
First, why are we using this term integration as a 
guide in curriculum thinking? (Is not correlation or 
some other term just as good?) 
Second, how do you know integration when you see 
it in operation in human behavior? 
Third, how may we define education and health edu- 
cation in this discussion? 
Fourth, how do school procedures and practices 
change when the implications of these concepts are ac- 
cepted and the implications studied? 


iE concept of integration has been defined by the 


OW to proceed with the first question—Webster’s 

dictionary defines coordination as “to adjust—to 
harmonize”; integration as “to make whole or entire or 
perfect.” 

The latter term then, rather than the first, is helpful 
in describing a process which the biologists, psychol- 
ogists, and sociologists in recent times have shown us to 
be the very nature of the human organism interacting 
with its environment. Further, to accept the full con- 
cept, we have to forego the ending zon and speak con- 
stantly of integrating since we wish never to convey a 
finished, final step but a continuous ongoing process. 

The concept of integration used in this conference has 
to do with a process continually taking place within the 
individual as a result of interaction with his environ- 
ment. It is imperative to think of individual and en- 
vironment as hyphenated, an interacting unit which 
cannot be dealt with or considered except as a unit. 
Plant uses a helpful description: 


If one cuts out a square inch of paper from this page, the 
words on the excised part are without meaning. The rest of 
the printed page loses much of its meaning. It is this con- 
ception of meaning as arising only from the individual flowing 
into the pattern and the pattern similarly into him.’ 

A paper presented before the University of Texas Health Educa- 
tion Workshop Conference, March 1940. 


1 James S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pattern (New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1937) p. 239. 
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Hopkins says: 


Integrating refers to continuous, intelligent, interactive ad. 
justing. ... Whenever a change either within or without the 
individual seriously disturbs this interacting process, the result 
is an upset equilibrium, causing a strain called a need, want, 
wish, drive, or the like. To satisfy this need and to restore 
the desired equilibrium, the individual moves against the sit- 
uation to relieve the tension. These efforts toward adjusting 
in the interacting process are called behavior. All living is 
interacting, adjusting behavior. Since integration is a word 
used to describe behavior, it means integrated or disintegrated 
behavior, if we examine the situation after the equilibrium 
has been restored; integrative or disintegrative behavior, if 
we examine the process of that one specific act; integrating 
or disintegrating behavior, if we examine the effect of such 
behavior for shaping better the subsequent behavior in the 
ongoing, interacting, adjusting process. Since life is an on- 
going process, and since education is concerned with the im- 
provement of life and living, it would seem that education 
must be concerned with improving the ongoing, interacting, 
adjusting process. Such behavior is purposeful, directed to- 
ward ends, consciously formulated and reformulated in the 
process by the individual as he resolves his disturbance. Pur- 
poseful behavior implies intelligent behavior. From the edu- 
cational viewpoint, then, integration must be the shorthand 
word to describe the process involved in this intelligent, on- 
going, interacting, adjusting behavior.? 


Why are we using this term integration? Because in 
today’s thinking about education we turn for our deci- 
sions not to individual likes and dislikes, not to prac- 
tices of the past but to all we can discover about the 
human organism—how it is made, how it behaves, learns, 
functions. Modern scientific research leads us to believe 
that the nature of the organism is integrative; that it 
acts as a whole; that purpose is the base of intelligent 
behavior; the human organism is purposive and goal 
seeking; purpose integrates; it is the great dynamic of 
living and learning. 

Now for the second question—how do you know it 
when you see it? - Hopkins states: 


The integrating individual: 
1. Makes wide contact with the environment. 


2. Approaches the ensuing disturbances or problems with 
confidence, courage, hope, optimism. 


2L. Thomas Hopkins, ed., Integration: Its Meaning and Applica- 
tion (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937) pp. 1-2. 
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3. Collects, selects, and organizes material for the solution 
of these problems. 

4. Draws relevant conclusions. 

5. Puts into practice the conclusions in changed behavior. 

6. Takes responsibility for the consequences of his be- 
havior. 

7. Uses feelings either as instruments or ends as com- 
patible with the preservation of wholeness. 

8. Organizes pertinent aspects of his successive experi- 
ences so that they are better available for use in subsequent 
experiences. 

In other words, the integrating individual makes many con- 
tacts in a wide environment, resolves the ensuing disturb- 
ances by the best thinking available at that time, thereby 
building dynamic drives and cumulative techniques for use 
in examining subsequent experience. 

To focus better this picture of the integrating individual, 
let us consider in sharp contrast some characteristics of the 
overt behavior of a disintegrating individual. The disinte- 
grating individual: 

1. Moves within a narrow, increasingly circumscribed en- 
vironment. 

2. Attempts to escape the disturbances or problems which 
movement in such limited environment raises. 

3. Meets only those disturbances from which there is no 
escape with a feeling of inferiority, inability to solve the 
problem, lack of confidence, and in many cases, with despair. 

4. Collects materials for the solution of problems more 
emotionally than thoughtfully. 

5. Organizes materials on the basis of feeling rather than 
intelligence. 

6. Draws irrelevant conclusions with increasing frequency. 

7. Reviews and modifies conclusions without the addition 
of new and pertinent data. 

8. Acts with undue caution and restraint in translating his 
conclusions into overt behavior. 

9. Accepts the consequences of his behavior unwillingly 
when the invalidity or irrelevancy of his conclusions has 
been established. 

10. Withdraws to a greater degree within his environment, 
thus tending to escape more disturbances, and thereby build- 
ing greater lack of confidence in himself to meet reality. 

11. Finds an outlet for the presentation of his integrity 
in an imaginary world, thus developing a disassociated and 
disintegrating personality. 

In short, the disintegrating individual tries to escape meet- 
ing the problems which movement in his limited environment 
thrusts upon him. When escape is impossible, he responds 
more emotionally than thoughtfully, thereby decreasing grad- 
ually both his range of movement and his power to grapple 
with his problem until he becomes uncertain, hesitant, fearful 
of himself and the society in which he lives. 

But this conception of integration as integrating behavior 
needs to be explored further. In every consciously attentive 
movement to restore equilibrium in a situation the individual 
acts as a whole organism. This means that all aspects of 
his being are involved. For purposes of discussion these may 
be treated in four major groups: the physiological, which 
refers to internal glandular secretions and chemical changes; 
the physical, which refers to neuro-muscular activity; the 
emotional, which refers to the changed physiological state 
as related to feelings and attitudes; and the mental, which 
refers to the quality of the thinking involved. In every 
instance of conscious behavior for all individuals at all times 
and at all age levels, all of these aspects of an individual 


are involved.® 


3 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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HAVE quoted thus far in an effort to show that inte- 
grating is a basic quality of the total organism-in-its- 
environment, a way it has of reacting, interacting, 
experiencing, learning. If this is true and you will accept 
this as fact and will further accept the human organism 
as the basic reference to which we return again and 
again for validation of program procedures, then we 
may proceed to describe what we mean by education 
and by health and be on our way to a view of implica- 
tions for the health education program in the light of 
this thinking. 


The aim of education is to promote fullest growth of each 
individual according to his own unique pattern. This is con- 
ceived of as a continuous process from birth to death. This 
growth takes place in a social setting. Individual and environ- 
ment are a unit. A definition emphasizing the elements im- 
portant in a democratic concept of education may be stated 
thus: The aim of education is the continuous orienting of 
the individual in the persistent problems of living by means 
of selected and guided experiences in the actual problems of 
living, so that the fullest growth of the individual and the 
society of which he is a part may result. 

These persistent problems of living, if described in large 
interrelated terms, offer convenient areas in which to select 
learning experiences by which behavior is modified. This 
modification comes through the understandings, attitudes, 
values, appreciations, and abilities which are accepted by the 
individual and thus organically incorporated into his store 
of meanings to modify future behavior. A convenient list 
of persistent problems are: 

Problems of individual health and development—(how to 
keep well; how to be attractive; how to be ‘normal’). 

Problems of social living—(how to make friends; how to 
gain independence from family; how to develop a philosophy 
of life; appreciation and values). 

Problems of civic living—(how to participate effectively 
in society). 

Problems of vocational choice, preparation, and success— 
(how to earn a living). 

This definition emphasizes the fact that the educational 
process is continuous. An individual is never oriented, but 
is always orienting himself to ever-changing problems or 
aspects of the same problem.* 


ECENTLY in a curriculum study now in progress at 
Mills College, I formulated these areas of student 
needs in order to see whether such needs or persistent 
problems are being met through the total curriculum offer- 
ings of the college: 


Each person needs continually to better her understandings 
and abilities in: 

The area of self-management and self-direction, such as: 
use of time, selection of experiences, clarification of purpose; 
study habits and library skills; tools of problem-solving; 
meeting of obligations undertaken; developing an ever-widen- 
ing standard of values and a willingness to act in keeping 
with them; maintaining equilibrium (physical and emotional 
health) ; communication, both oral and written, and in body 
poise and management. 

The area of social relationships, such as: making and keep- 
ing friends; cooperating in group enterprises; regard for 
the welfare of an ever-widening social group; maintaining 

4 Rosalind Cassidy, New Directions in Physical Education for the 


Adolescent Girl in High School and College (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1938) p. 52. 








family relationships; defining standards for selecting a mate, 
in establishing one’s own home and family. 

The area of responsibilities in a democracy: participating 
as an active agent in the campus community as a citizen and 
in the larger community; becoming a more civilized person 
in the arts of leisure, reading, music, art, dance, physical 
recreation, and the like; becoming more sensitive to demands 
in community life for self and others—decent housing, edu- 
cation, health conditions, politics, and the like; becoming 
more fully informed as a basis for social action—acquisition 
and transmission of the social heritage. 

The area of vocational choice and preparation, such as: 
exploring one’s own interests and aptitudes to find areas for 
life expression; building competence in a field of service to 
society. 





My third question is not complete until a definition 
of health and health education is proposed. “Health is 
the integration of the organism-in-its-environment in 
terms of function. Health education is the sum of the 
changes in the individual caused by experiences center- 
ing in the total-body functioning. School Health Edu- 
cation is the process of orienting the individual in the 
persistent problems of living through selected and guided 
experiences centering in total body functioning.” ° 


INALLY, the question which is the key to all this pre- 
liminary orientation: How do school procedures and 
practices change when the implications of these concepts 
are studied? Living at school, living as a healthy, inte- 
grating person involves all of experience, all the indi- 
vidual brings with him, all that he finds there—the 
buildings, heat, ventilation, cleanliness, food, the staff, 
other children, the facilities, the atmosphere of the 
school, the schedule, the program of studies, social pres- 
sures, attitudes in the school and in the community, 
ideas and practices about health at home and at school, 
planning for future vocations, a system of higher values. 
This means that all teachers must be teachers of health, 
must see deviations, must use all resources of school and 
community to modify negative health factors. 

The school is responsible for the total health or inte- 
gration of the individual. Schools which undertake such 
responsibility must provide for the whole individual. The 
word health includes in its meaning the continuous 
integrating of the processes we call physical, intellectual, 
emotional, social, and moral. 

When such concepts function the school will look 
something like this: 


The school must be a happy. democratic, attractive place 
in which to live, and work, understanding and encouraging 
the child to successful achievement and not discouraging 
him by tasks in which the teachers know that he will fail. 
The leaders must be happy, adjusted adult persons. In short. 
there must be a philosophy of democracy among adminis- 
trators and teachers. There must be an all-school belief that 
every teacher is responsible for teaching health within the 
context of the ongoing child experiences, detecting deviations 
and reporting such to the proper authorities, and contributing 
to a healthful school plant. 

The school buildings must be adequate for the work to 
be done, which, if these suggestions for a healthful cur- 


5 Ibid., p. 62. 











riculum are followed, would mean quite a different sort of 
place from that which the present buildings permit. Mop 
flexible and meaningful equipment within the school woul 
provide for the extension of the school into the community 
and into camps and travel and work enterprises which would 
have meaning to children in their development. Lester Diy 
in his recent account of the development of the Lincoly 
School curriculum, ““A Charter for Progressive Education” 
gives ample illustration of the integrating of students through 
integrating experiences on school journeys. The Oakland 
Board of Education has published a bulletin, “Some (ak. 
land School Journeys and What Came of Them.” Teachers 
College has published “The Excursion as a Teaching Tech. 
nique” by Henry C. Atyeo. The California legislature re. 
cently authorized the spending of school funds on schoo 
camps, thus recognizing and making possible the camp pro. 
gram as a part of education. 

There would be play and rest space and equipment and 
attractive, sanitary and socializing places where boys and 
girls could procure and enjoy inexpensive noonday food, 
and in-between nourishment and have parties and teas and 
the like. 

The teachers would be more acceptable companions and 
guides for youth if better provision were made by the school 
for rest, study, work, eating, and playing and if the teachers 
had the further compensation of adequate salaries, homes, 
social experiences. travel, vacations, opportunities for further 
growth, a sense of present and future security, a recognized 
place in the community where responsibility is taken along 
with all citizens for decent standards of housing, culture, 
provision for work, leisure, education, religion, and home 
life. Married teachers would be recognized as a necessary 
and desirable part of the staff group, not. if women, excluded 
from teaching. 

The ideal school would provide educators who are physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, and counselors to give each child ade- 
quate study, examination, and counsel, and remedy his defects 
either at his own or the school’s expense. ‘Defects’ in this 
case mean all defects from decayed teeth or infected tonsils, 
to a feeling of inferiority. Remedial work would not be done 
with the idea that one examination would be enough to ascer- 
tain health status, but it would be a continuous process and 
would aim to make the individual increasingly aware of his 
own needs, providing him with techniques and ways of meet- 
ing these through his own self direction. The health exam- 
ination as a teaching device is now generally advocated by 
physicians and educators. The New York Regents Inquiry 
faced the failure of the routine yearly examination and are 
recommending a full examination at the beginning of grades 
7 and 9 and at the end of the 12th year. 

Under the skilled guidance staff, the teachers themselves 
would be continually increasing their own ability to serve 
the child, through observing child behavior and seeking to 
interpret needs revealed by his behavior. They would be- 
come increasingly able to advise or to get expert aid in 
meeting difficulties brought to light by this observation of 
behavior. 

These teachers would expect the student to succeed in 
his undertaking and would plan their work and appraisal 
in accord with this aim. The student and the parent would 
receive meaningful reports from teachers who would em- 
phasize individual growth and needs, rather than grades 
earned under high pressure of competition. 

The curriculum would be planned not in terms of the 
present subjects but in the areas of the needs of young peo- 
ple. There would be adequate provision for the organization 





(Continued on page 342) 
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Persistent Functions of Dancing 


By 
GEORGE M. GLOSS 


Louisiana State University 


ALTHOUGH dancing is 
commonly thought of only as 
a form of popular diversion, 
historical research reveals that 
the dance has played roles of 
great importance in the lives of 
people of every known culture. 
It has always served, in one 
way or another, both individual 
and group purposes. Before 
language symbols were de- 
veloped, dancing was a means 
of thought transmission. Even 
after man formulated sounds and employed speech, the 
dance served as a pantomimic expression of man’s whole 
personality, and thus supplemented language as a means 
of communication. 

Instead of asking through verbal prayers for the 
things he wanted, man in simpler societies moved in pat- 
terns of anticipatory mimetic actions. By this means 
man vitally identified his own imme- 
diate actions with desired future 
changes, and thus became of direct 
creative assistance to the worshipped 
powers. Seldom did primitive man 
dance alone, for only what the whole 
tribe felt to be necessary, was im- 
portant enough to become approved 
by the group. 

Functions of Religious Dance.— 
Religion basically is an attempt to 
understand the unknown gaps of 
knowledge, plus a wondering about 
the “why” and “wherefore” of the 
known universe. Because of our in- 
herited “functioning unit of biolog- 
ical organization,” strong feelings are 
always more easily and completely 
expressed through active, whole-body 
movements. The same impulses 
which today give a feeling of satis- 
faction in performing certain re- 
ligious rituals, such ‘as_ kneeling, 
singing, and praying together, have 
always impelled mankind to move in 
rhythmic patterns. _Processionals 
also have their origin in pagan rites. 

One of the main differences be- 
tween civilized and primitive re- 
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“Victory”’—a cheer leader after touchdown. 





ligions is that the simpler forms consisted of group move- 
ments by all able members. Then gradually came the 
Shaman, or medicine man. Today nearly all religious 
meetings consist in form of the leader who speaks~ and 
the assembled congregation which engages in a minimum 
of active group movement. Unfortunately passive inter- 
pretation of these spoken words allows for a great deal of 
misunderstanding between the speaker and those hearing 
him. This discrepancy is in marked contrast to the 
harmony produced by the amalgamation of moving 
clanship. . 

The evolution of the Grecian choric dance serves to 
illustrate this difference. In early Greece the dance was 
a prime moving agency in the scheme of religious ob- 
servance. Originally dance festivals were participated in 
by everyone as a “group sharing process,” and were 
usually circular in movement pattern. The emphasis was 
upon the solution of a common purpose, through coopera- 
tive movements. Then for some reason, individuals began 
to drop out of the circle to watch, and the point of in- 
terest became the dancers within the circle of observers. 

With this change of position, the sharing, or group 
integrative interest narrowed to the few performers who 
then became symbols of “above-earth,” or meta-physical 
powers. Interest in the act of integral group participation 
waned, and religion moved from 
communal dramatic action toward 
worship of a few interpreters. 

Religion as expressive group syn- 
thesis lost much when it lost the col- 
lective strength of combined person- 
alities gained through communal ac- 
tivities. It became less of an indi- 
vidual and group accepted force of 
the whole man and his social organi- 
zation when logical. Religion is 
basically emotional and cannot ever 
be over-intellectual and at the same 
time be wholly successful. One of its 
functions is the release of emotional 
tensions through the feeling of social 
approval. Group movements help to 
gain this. 

In the world of today many peo- 
ple make use of rhythmic movements 
as a means of religious expression. 
Our indigenous Indian groups, the 
Lama Church of Tibet, Nautch Tem- 
ple Dancers, Whirling Dervishes, 
Cambodian Dancers, Balinese cere- 
monial dancers, and even some por- 
tions of existing religions are com- 
posed of concerted dance move- 
ments. 








Ethel Tison, Louisiana State University Dance Group, 1939. 


Psychological Components of Dancing.—Dancing has 
always been used to solve certain problems and meet 
felt needs. Man’s first movements were probably spon- 
taneous, vigorous, uncoordinated, and expressive of 
strong desires. The immediate life needs were of food, 
war, mating, and religion. To obtain these he danced. 

In addition to this practical usage, dancing later 
functioned in a recreative capacity by counteracting the 
effects of toilsome duties of everyday vocational pur- 
suits. Folk dances, paradoxically, have served to relieve 
the fatigue occasioned by adult work movements as well 
as to educate the young for necessary vocational skills. 

As basic living needs were fulfilled, aesthetic motifs 
were added. Participants indulged their fancy in per- 
sonal decorations. Movements which were pleasurable 
— in and of themselves—modified the original rites which 
were basically utilitarian in nature. Participation in 
rhythmic activities is a pleasurable sensation, for the 
anticipation of, and movement to, known rhythmic pat- 
terns releases one from the inhibitory producing ele- 
ments of fear, suspense, and dread and encourages a 
feeling of well-being. 

The Dance as a Socializing Agency.—Long before 
civilization, man discovered that in order to survive, it 
was necessary to accomplish certain things collectively. 
Faced always with a precarious environment it became 
essential to cooperate in securing the basic needs. The 
dance, as an effective instrument, was and is particularly 
adapted to securing harmony, socialization, and coopera- 
tive group efficiency. People feel and actually become 
more alike when participating with others in motor 
movements. This common solidity and purposefulness is 











enhanced when the motives are concerned with the wel. 
fare of the larger group. 

As in primitive societies, the dance today is of use jy 
solving problems. In the rural districts of the Uniteg 
States many persons enjoy so-called country dancing ag 
an occasion for getting together and raising money for 
community needs. The old-fashioned square dance de. 
velops through its figures, co-active intermingling ang 
mutual exchange of ideals. In many communities ang 
cities, recently immigrated foreign groups still dance 
their native dances. In a few of the larger cities there 
are well-established “folk festival groups” or “dancing 
clubs.” 

For the greater number of people, the national dance 
is the fox-trot, or one step, with jazz music for accom- 
paniment. In addition, waltzes are returning and the 
tango and the rhumba are beginning to be popular. All 
of these types of dancing are usually labelled “social 
dancing.” These forms oftentimes appear in masquer- 
ades, charity balls, dinner dances, proms, debut dances, 
roadside dancing, night clubs, public ballrooms, and 
even dancing in the home itself. 

Yet the “social dance” does not always serve its func- 
tion of socialization. It is, in addition, often criticized 
by the older generation. However, it must be empha- 
sized that its origins and its possibilities are essentially 
the same as all forms of accepted folk dancing. Social 


ig 


Ernest Hofheims, Louisiana State University Dance Group, 1939. 


dancing, more or less blindly, provides a way of finding 
a joyous, satisfying, active, rhythmic outlet for pur- 
poses of sociability, diversion, ornamentation, and 
mating. 

Despite many handicaps this activity is today a vital 
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socializing force in our United States. Lucile Marsh, in 
a survey of social dancing in America found that: 

_.. boys and girls take their dancing very seriously . . . 
they are so absorbed in movement itself. Their lives, spent 
mostly in confining factories and offices, give them this work- 
out on a thoroughly social basis.* 


Dancing in its Relationship to Mating.—For the 
younger generation, social dancing serves its broadest 
functions as an ever-persistent prelude to mating. From 
a “race survival viewpoint” under favorable conditions 
it is desirable as one of the selective preliminaries of 
courtship. In the social dance the ability of one’s part- 
ner to perform, or not to be able to perform, determines 
to some degree the amount of attraction between part- 
ners. Men, by their ability to efficiently guide their 
partners, display strength and appreciation. Women, by 
allowing themselves to be led reveal adaptability and 
compliance to feminine patterns. 

Civilization has produced many restricting customs 
which fail to utilize the fullest potentialities of dancing 
as an agency for sociability and mate selection. These 
restrictions often make social dance functions a painful 
ordeal. Boys and girls and men and women go through 
discouraging experiences in order to comply with various 
local and national social customs. In certain sections of 


The upper photo shows a “War Dance” and the lower the finish of 
the “Victory Dance” as performed by boys of the Tumbling Club, J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 





1 Lucile Marsh, “A Survey of the Social Dance in America,” 
1935) 6; OF HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION, 6:9 (November 
62. 
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Ted Shawn and his ensemble of men dancers as they performed their 
“Kinetic Malpai.” 


the United States partners are oftentimes forced by con- 
vention to remain together for a whole evening . . . or to 
remain alone by not being asked to dance. 

Jones notes: 

No wonder many girls who have had a bad time of it en- 
vision the future in the starkest terms. . . . Many of them 
get an overwhelming sense of inferiority, others get envious, 
sour, and bitter.” 

Hinman also criticizes the failure of the educational 
system: 

Social dancing. . . Are we afraid of it, or are we lazy? 
Colleges and schools provide good surroundings and expen- 
sive equipment for basketball and archery, etc.; but many 
of them still leave out this one corecreational game, which 
becomes almost a necessity at some time in the life of a 
normal young person. 

The average boy or girl has seldom been given a straight- 
forward honest education in social dancing by the physical 
education department, where good surroundings demand 
group responsibility and pride in skills is the order of the 
day. Many times a participating faculty is lacking and this 
handicaps the work, for we can seldom teach successfully 
anything the student does not see actually practiced in the 
life around him.® 


The Dance as an Art Form.—Dancing, “oldest of the 
arts,” is the most intimate expression of the artist’s emo- 
tion, for it is direct communication in which the medium 
is movement of the person and not an external object. 
Within its broad scope it fuses with many of the other 
arts, including music, sculpture, costuming, make-up, 
and lighting. Out of the motion of the human body and 
these additional arts it attempts to produce a harmonious 
medium of expression. 

The tendency throughout the history of mankind has 
been for all forms of dancing eventually to become over- 
stylized and encased in rigid set movement patterns. 
Ballet, as a dance form, is a good example. When the 

(Continued on page 339) 


2Inis Weed Jones, “Ordeal of the Dance,’’ Readers Digest, March 
1936, p. 46. 


3 Mary Wood Hinman, “Educational Possibilities of the Dance,” 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicaLt Epucation, April, 1934. 
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Leaders’ Clubs 


By 
GRACE F. STILES 


Dover Community High School 
Dover, Delaware 


country are coming to realize the value of training 

student leaders. In numerous high schools leaders’ 
clubs have already been organized in order that the work 
of the department may be carried out more effectively. 
The physical education teacher is faced with the problem 
of organizing such a group, defining its purpose, setting 
down its duties, and maintaining standards by which the 
members must abide. This is quite a large task, and pre- 
sents a situation which requires much judgment on the 
part of the teacher. In the last two years, the Dover 
Community School, Dover, Delaware, has worked out a 
successful arrangement for a leaders’ club which might 
well be copied by the beginning teacher who is faced with 
problems of organization. 

The first year, twenty-two girls from grades 9 to 12 
who had either an “A” or “B” grade in physical educa- 
tion the previous year were made leaders and formed 
the nucleus of the group. After the first month, two of the 
original members were eliminated because of poor school 
citizenship, and at the middle of the year, two more were 
dropped from the roll because of unsatisfactory scholar- 
ship. The remainder of the group functioned quite suc- 
cessfully, coaching special sports and taking over classes 
under the supervision of the teacher. 

This year the teacher chose a smaller group of four- 


Pisin education departments all over the 


Girls who are leaders are trained to take charge of activities when the supervisor is away. 
Below one girl is directing a basketball drill. The membership of the Leaders’ Club is shown 
in the photo at right. 
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teen girls, ten of whom were 
original members while the 
others were members of the 
ninth-grade class. The choice 
was made on the basis of 
scholarship, personality, av- 
erage or better ability in 
physical education, and lead- 
ership traits. 

Meetings of the group are 
held once a week for 45 min- 
utes, during which time the 
leaders learn to know some- 
thing about all the games 
being played in that season. 
They are drilled in the rules 
of the games and trained in 
the fundamental skills so 
that they may successfully 
put them across to the other students. They are taught 
the various formations for drills and the actual value of 
each. Last but not least, they are advised to encourage 
rather than discourage students; they are instructed not 
to force people to take gym but rather to use psychologi- 
cal means of making them like some phase of the work 
and using that interest for further motivation. These and 
many other teaching techniques are made available to 
the leaders when they meet to discuss their problems. 

The girls are entrusted with many major responsibili- 
ties. Afterschool games during the winter are made pos- 
sible, because the leaders are there to conduct them. The 
supervisor is rather careful to see that 
each of the leaders is outstanding in at 
least one sport so that she can depend 
on that leader to coach one sport weil. 
Excellent work in special gym is being 
carried out by student leaders who are 
interested in assisting students unable to 
participate in regular recreation. Lead- 
ers are expected to be able to take com- 
plete charge of a class when the super- 

(Continued on page 340) 
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The Early History 


of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, M.D. 
First Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


iation for the Advancement of Physical Education 

was convened at Adelphi Academy at 10 o’clock, 
and was called to order by President Hitchcock. Rev. 
Dr. Talmadge offered prayer. 

The records of the last meeting as printed were adopt- 
ed. The President appointed Drs. Bachus, Perkins and 
Savage a committee to nominate officers. 

A paper was then read by the retiring president, Dr. 
HitcHucock of Amherst College. 

Mr. E. H. FALLows of Adelphi Academy, read a paper 


t HE Third Annual Meeting* of the American Assoc- 


‘on “Physical Training in Elementary Schools of the 


United States,” being an extract of his Report to the 
State Board of Health for New Hampshire. 

Mr. C. G. RATHMAN, N.A.T.B., St. Louis, read a paper 
on Physical Education, and offered the following, which 
was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, A rational, harmonious system of education affords 
the best and surest guaranty for the welfare and stability of a 
republic; 

Whereas, The present system takes into consideration the 
training of the mind only, almost totally neglecting that of the 
body ; 

Whereas, It is now universally conceded that physical 
training is a most essential factor in the education of the child 
with reference to his intellectual, moral and physical nature; 
and 

Whereas, Physical training has been introduced into a great 
many schools of our country, and wherever introduced has 
given the utmost satisfaction; be it 

Resolved, That the Association for the advancement of 
Physical Culture recommend to all the Boards of Education 
in this country to embody physical culture in the course of 
study of the schools under their control. 


The Committee on Nominations reported, and their 
report was adopted, constituting the following persons 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President, WILLIAM BLAIKEE, Esq. of New York City. 

Vice-Presidents, D. A. SARGENT, M.D., E. P. THwIno, 
M.D., Ph.D., and Miss H. C. Putnam. 

Secretary, W. G. ANDERSON, M.D.,; Treasurer, E. M. 
HarTWELL, M.D., Ph.D. To complete the council, H. M. 


* Epitor’s Note: This is the fourth and last of a series of 
articles telling of the formation and early years of our Associa- 
tion. In this article Dr. Anderson presents the proceedings of the 
third annual meeting, printed in the same style and language as 
they appeared in 1887. The preceding installments appeared in 
January, March, and April. With this last installment is printed 
the complete list of persons who were members of the Association 
during any or all of the first three years of its existence. 
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Starkloff, M.D., C. M. McIntire, Jr., M.D., and E. Hitch- 
cock, Jr., M.D. 

Mr. Blaikee took the chair and spoke a few words in 
reference to the widening field of influence open before 
the Association, and pledged to it his hearty sympathy 
and best endeavor. 

Prof. A. CUTHBERTSON, instructor in Rutgers College, 
spoke on the need of more definite and aggressive steps 
in our work as educators. It is very well to talk with each 
other as to what our studies and observations have shown 
imperatively necessary, but we must adopt some means 
to make our influence felt upon the community through 
those who control educational agencies. 

Prof. E. P. THwinc, M.D., cited the example of the 
International Medical Congress in which he had recently 
participated at Washington. The recommendation of 
measures which had been discussed by the whole body 
carried weight which no individual utterance could pos- 
sess. Persecutions in Austria were arrested, some years 
ago, by united protest of an International Alliance of the 
friends of freedom. It is our function as a national body 
to signalize the evils just referred to in our educational 
system, and in the person of our President or a Committee 
to memorialize those who have power to rectify them. 

Dr. BacHus of the Packer Institute suggested that 
President Blaikee address the Board of Regents and 
Associations of Teachers. Simple, inexpensive apparatus 
may be used, and thus obviate one excuse for neglect. 
Dr. SAVAGE remarked on the value to himself of very 
simple gymnastic exercises. 

Dr. Hunt, lecturer on Hygiene at the N. J. Normal 
School, said that it was the privilege of each educator to 
be a living witness himself to the value of Physical Edu- 
cation. Prof. Brostus alluded to the evil influence exerted 
on pupils by the indolent attitudes and careless move- 
ments which some teachers indulged in. 

Prof. METZNER and Secretary ANDERSON added brief 
remarks. 

If a school-room allowed but twenty inches space be- 
tween the desks of the children, the exercises with the 
arms are necessarily limited. 

H. M. Stark torr, M.D., President N. A. Turnbund, 
then read a history of that association. 

It was voted that Dr. Anderson serve as treasurer, pro 
tempore, in the absence of Dr. Hartwell. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Treasurer’s report was read. 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, November 24, 1887. 
Epwarp M. HARTWELL, Treasurer, 
in account with the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 
Dr. 
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Dr. J. W. SeEAvER of Yale University offered the 
following: 

Resolved, That our president, Mr. Blaikee, be requested to 
present our resolution regarding Physical Education, in sych 
a manner as may seem to him most fitting, to the Nationa] 
Social Science Association, the American Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, the American Educational Society, and, so far as pos. 
sible, to State and County Boards of Education. 

Resolved, That we as an Association form a Committee 
of the whole to report to our President special opportunities 
for influence. 

Dr. Epwarp Hitcucock, jr. of Cornell University, 
read a paper on “The use to the individual of Physical 
Measurements.” 

Dr. W. L. SavacE of the Berkeley Gymnasium, New 
York City, continued the discussion. 

Dr. SARGENT said that he hesitated to publish data 
and deprecated hasty generalization from inadequate 
examinations of facts. We need a working basis that will 
not be misleading. From ample data we may make de- 
ductions and arrive at the relative standing of a man. 
We must not look at picked men. We need exact truth 
before we appeal to the public. Experts should have 
some agreement among themselves. 

Dr. Hitcucock of Amherst, disclaimed the possession 
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of any “system,” but had recorded results—errors they 
may be, in some cases—but we cannot wait for the typi- 
cal man. Our mistakes may help us to reach the ideal. 

Dr. Hircucock of Cornell University, wished to know 
more about what the typical man really was. 

Dr. J. W. Seaver then read a paper on “Military Train- 
ing as an Exercise,” which was discussed by Gen. E. L. 
MotiNEvux of Brooklyn and JoHN S. Wuite, LL.D. of 
New York City. 

Dr. WorTHINGTON of Boston said that 1,300 of the 
56,000 pupils of the schools of that city were drilled 
with muskets weighing from 7%4 to 8 lbs. each, purchased 
by the city at a cost of $6.50. Spinal curvatures have 
resulted in some cases, as three-quarters of the work 
comes on the boy’s right side. This drill began after the 
civil war, and had in view a citizen soldiery. Lighter 
muskets, made of solid oak for 22 cents each, answer 
every purpose. 

Prof. Brostus remarked that the wand should be used 
till the pupil is 16. Light gymnastics give strength and 
discipline. Prof. B. masses and moves 500 youth in the 
gymnasium. 

Prof. EBERHART of Boston invited an inspection of his 
school and methods. 





Col. MAson of the National Guard, Brooklyn, did not 
know of one of his associates at West Point, a score of 
years ago, who broke down from excessive exercise. In 
fact it was impossible to kill a cadet! He extolled the 
influence of military discipline on mind and heart as 
well as on the body. MAN is the real product to be 
sought, not muscle. John L. Sullivan is not the “typical 


? 


man.” The habits of unquestioning obedience, of self- 
abnegation and heroic manliness, are results of what, to 
some, seems austere discipline. 

Lieut. KoEHLER of West Point, could not recall but 
five out of 700 cadets, who in several years had been un- 
favorably affected by military drill. He advised, however, 
a light apparatus for school drill. 

Dr. SARGENT urged that deformities do exist, as photo- 
graphs show. Moreover, we are to cultivate the moral 
sense in a young man, and not be content with his obed- 
ience to a petty officer, so long as he is under his eye in 
school or barrack. Look at a man from all sides, as he 
appears in all vocations. Combine, and thus secure the 
completest results. Thus alone we meet the wants of 
American youth. 

Secretary ANDERSON spoke briefly of his visit in the 

(Continued on page 340) 
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THE MODERN CAMPER’S BIBLE! 


WOODCRAFT 


by Bernarp S. Mason, 


Editor of The Camping Magazine, Co-author of “The Theory of 
Play,” “Active Games and Contests,” “Social Games for Recreation,” 


Ete. 


The author of this encyclopedia of camping 
and outdoor living is one of the foremost 
authorities on all the practical phases of 
campcraft and woodcraft. For more than 22 
years he has been active in camp work and 
brings this wealth of personal and practical 
experience through the pages of this compre- 
hensive book. 


It can be used as a text to teach even the no- 
vice how to get along in the woods. The vet- 
eran will also find much in the book which is 
new to him. Many camp directors have writ- 
ten to us saying that it is the book that is 
more used than any other one. 


WOODCRAFT is filled with stimulating ideas and suggestions for 
those who plan and supervise activities. It abounds with hints for 
compelling outdoor programs, guides to proper equipment and sup- 
plies, emergency measures, entertainment, romantic and picturesque 





outdoor customs and manners of living, as well as practical informa- 
tion for any camping trip. 


THE CONTENTS 


CAMPCRAFT WOODCRAFT CRAFTS OF THE 
Shelters for the Trail Caches WOODS 
Tepees of the Plains Bark-Craft Calumets and Peace Pipes 
Bark Wigwams and Shel- Woodcraft Rope and Rawhide 

ters Cordage Buckskin 
Permanent Tomahawk Pioneer Shaving Horses Horn 

Shelters Making Hunting Knives Feathers 
Beds and Duffel Some Woodcraft Knick- Gourds 
Fire-Craft nacks Tin-Can-Craft 
Campfire Gadgets W oodsy Furniture and Pemee Biles 
Axmanship Camp Fixings Rallies ' 


Council Rings 








ORDER this valuable book now so that you can use it planning 
your camp program this summer. Copiously illustrated, bound 
in green homespun, 580 pages, and priced at ONLY $2.75! If 
for any reason you are dissatisfied with the book you may return 
it within 5 days and your money will be REFUNDED. 





Books for the Camp Library 


DRUMS, TOM-TOMS AND 
RATTLES 


by Bernarp S. Mason 


A superb book which not only tells how to 
make and play drums and rattles but also 
gives the history and tradition of each 
musical instrument. $2.75 


PRIMITIVE AND PIONEER 
SPORTS 


by Bernarp S. Mason 


A collection of picturesque, outdoor sports 
which boys and girls find appealing and 
fun to play. Boomerangs, Rope Spinning, 
Whip Cracking, Tomahawk Throwing, 
Blowguns, Darts, Etc. are all described 
and illustrated. $2.50 


SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 


A Handbook of Information on 20 
Sports Including the Official Rules 


by Joun R. Tunis 


Here in one volume you will find complete 
information, rules, equipment, playing 
area, bibliography, on Archery, Bowling, 
Deck Tennis, Fencing, Golf, Handball, 
Horseshoes, Lawn Bowls, Badminton, Ten- 
nis, Paddle Tennis, Table Tennis, Squash 
Tennis, Squash Racquets, Roque, Shuffle- 
board, Softball, Skiing and Skating. $2.50 


From The Barnes Dollar 
Sports Library 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 
by Lr. Witt1AM STEPHENS 


BAIT CASTING 
by Gitmer RosBINsoN 


TENNIS 
by Heren Hutt Jacoss 


GOLF 
by Patty Bere 


ARCHERY 
by Nartatie ReicHart and GILMAN 
KEASEY 


BASEBALL 
by Dan E. JEssee 


BETTER BADMINTON 
by Cart H. Jackson and Lester A. 
Swan 


RIDING 
by Coronet J. J. Bonirace 


ROPING 
by Bernarp S. Mason 


SOFTBALL 
by ArtHur T. Noren 


HOW TO TIE FLIES 
by E. C. Greece 


Each volume is bound in full cloth, 
copiously illustrated, and priced at 
$1.00. 

This library, justly famous for the 
high quality of its volumes, is of great 
value to the director in having a com- 
plete camp program. Your staff will 
use the books freely. 


—_A. 8. Barnes & Company. Publishers, 67 West 44 St.. New York 
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An Order List of New Barnes Books! 














Go over this list of new books before you place your requisition for your school or college library. 
This list of the Spring of 1941 is far and away the best list we have ever published. Be sure you have 
the use of these valuable books during the next school year. 


CO 
O 


Lo tae Go oo. 


ts 3) te te ee a 


CL] 


Physieal Edueation for Small Elementary Schools $1.60 
by Harotp K. Jack, State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Minnesota 
Games the World Around 2.50 


by Saran Hunt, Instructor of Physical Education, Delta State Teachers College and Erner Cain, Associate 
Professor of Physical Education, Delta State Teachers College, Delta, Miss. 


Creative Rythms 1.60 


by Ruopa Reynotps Sutton, Instructor of Physical Education and Dance, Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, 
Conn. Music by EvizaBetH Brooks 


Tap Danee for Fun 2.50 


by HerMINneE SautuorrF, Instructor in Education, School of Education, New York University. Music by 
NorMAN Lioyp 


Start Today! Your Guide to Physical Fitness 1.75 


by C. Warp Crampton, M.D. Preface by Dr. ALEx1s CAR REL 


Democracy and Sport yf 


by Joun R. Tunis. Introduction by RaymMonp Gram SwIinc 


Play for Convalescent Children in Hospitals 


and at Home 1.60 
by Anne M. Situ, Staff Instructor, Leaders Training School, Community Recreation Service, Chicago 
Student Teaching in Physical Education 1.00 
by GerMAINE Gutot, Professor of Physical Education, Iowa State College 
Start ’em Sailing 2.00 
by Gorpon C. Aymar, Author of “Yacht Rules and Racing Tactics” 
Jud Goes Camping 2.00 
by Bernarp S. Mason 
It’s Fun to Make Things 2.00 


by MartHa Parkuitt and DorotHy Spaetu, Directors, Crater Club Day Camp, Essex, N.Y. 


Checkers $1.00 [] Backgammon $1.00 [|] Table Games 1.00 


by Mittarp Hoprer by Mitcarp Hopper by Ray J. Marran 


Clowning Through Baseball 1.00 


by Av Scuacut. Introduction by JoHN KIERNAN 


Only the Brave and Other Poems 1.00 
by GRANTLAND RICE Gift Edition, $2.00 
The Art of Handgun Shooting 2.50 


by Caprarn Cuaries Askins, Jr., Border Patrol Champion, 1930-1939, National Individual Pistol Cham- 
pion, 1936, U.S. International Pistol Team, 1937-1939 


If you have not received our Bulletin fully describing these new books, your copy will be sent imme- 
diately upon request. 


Don’t forget the new volumes in The Barnes Dollar Sports Library. 
See list on opposite page. 


——A.§. Barnes & Company. Publishers, 67 West 44 St... New York — 











S YOUR school system one that wishes it had a towel 
service system for physical education classes? Well, 
why don’t you get it? We did! 

It is with the thought that our experiences in putting 
such a service into operation might be of value to others 
that this article is written. 

On the occasion of one of our department meetings, 
discussion happened to develop around several recent arti- 
cles on towel hygiene. At this time we first seriously ex- 
plored the possibilities of the inauguration of towel ser- 
vice in our secondary school physical education depart- 
ments, both for boys and for girls. As a result of this 
discussion, we left the meeting with the understanding 
that all instructors were to sound out a representative 
number of students on the question of how they would 
like towel service and how much they would be willing 
to pay for this service. A special committee was also 
created for the purpose of gathering information on other 
school towel systems in operation, towel standards and 
prices, laundry costs, and the preparation of special in- 
formation and propaganda for presentation to the Board 
of Education. On the basis of the seemingly favorable 
reaction of the students and the compilations of the com- 
mittee, it seemed timely that the Board be approached 
for financial assistance in putting a towel service system 
into operation. 

Briefly, the statistics presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation were as follows: 


1. That a towel service system was needed in order to 
eliminate the difficulties we were experiencing under the exist- 
ing method of requiring students to bring their own towels 
to gym classes. (Incidentally, a fev sample towels taken 
from lockers and baskets proved quite convincing evidence 
of the situation about which we were talking.) 

2. That the service should be inaugurated on a voluntary 
basis, with the future possibility of compulsory participation 
being kept in mind. 

3. That we believed we could have at least 30 per cent of 
our pupils participating in the service at the end of one school 
year of operation. 

4. That a fee of 50c per semester would assure sufficient 
funds for self-operation and at the same time give the stu- 
dent value received. (The Peoria Public Schools operate on a 
ten-month school year and the physical education classes 
meet twice weekly.) 

5. That in event of a lost towel, a 25c fee would be col- 
lected before the service would be continued. Such a fee 
would be sufficient to cover the cost of replacing the lost 
towel. 

6. That if we could assure a volume of from 80,000 to 
100,000 towels per year, we probably could secure a laundry 
rate as low as Ic per towel. 

7. That there would be no additional expense to the Board 
of Education for the administration of the service within 
the several schools as this phase of the system could be 
handled in a satisfactory manner by the existing janitorial 
personnel and the physical education teaching staff. 

8. That with the estimated participation and income from 
fees we would be able to pay for all towel purchases and 
laundry charges by the end of one school year. From this 
point on we would be able to build reserves for replacements, 
expanding services, etc. 





Towel Service 





The Board was favorably impressed with our approach 
and agreed to establish a special towel account, advancing 
from capital outlay sufficient funds with which to pur- 
chase needed towels and to cover laundry costs until such 
a time as the account might become self-sustaining. 

With such assurance, our department enthusiastically 
set out to put the towel system into successful operation 
in those schools where shower service was available. 





b hres first semester of operation saw 652 students parti- 
cipating in the service, or approximately 20 per cent of 
the pupils enrolled in physical education at the schools 
where the towel system was inaugurated. Our financial 
report for the semester showed that we had reduced our 
indebtedness to the Board of Education to approximately 
one-half of the original figure. As for our handling of 
the towels we found that we had lost 19, one of which we 
were able to account for through the lost towel fee col-. 
lection record. All factors considered, we felt that we had 
made a good start, particularly in view of the fact that 
it is usually more difficult to start new projects such as 
this at mid-year than at the opening of the school year. 

We started the second semester of operation under 
these more favorable circumstances: the beginning of a 
new school year and the experience of one semester’s 
operation back of us. We made no material changes in 
the administration of the service but we did set up two 
major goals: that of reaching the estimated 30 per cent 
participation figure promised to the Board, and that of 
reducing our lost towel figure. As we closed this semester 
we were happy to be able to report a participation of 
1,343 students, or 44 per cent of those enrolled in physi- 
cal education, and that we had reduced our lost towels 
to 3, a very negligible number in view of the thousands 
of towels handled. (Incidentally, we received the lost 
towel fee for two of these three lost towels:) The most 
interesting phase of our report, however, was the fact 
that at the close of the first school year of operation we 
had been able to pay for the purchase of 180 dozen 
towels, pay for all laundry charges, cover the cost of 
replacing all lost towels, and still show a favorable bal- 
ance of $73.85. As you might expect this report was well 
received and future Board support of the towel service 
system was assured. 


E are now in the third semester of operation and 

at the last report we had 1,809 pupils participating, 

or 60 per cent of all pupils enrolled. This increase neces- 

sitated the purchase of more towels and will mean larger 

laundry bills; but no longer do we worry about the fin- 

ancial success of the towel system, we know that it will 
work, 

Several items worthy of mention here may have played 

an important part in bringing about this nice third- 
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by KENNETH FLANAGAN 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Peoria, Illinois, Public Schools 


semester increase. First of all, our instructors are really 
“putting the pressure” on those pupils who still bring 
their towels from home. We insist upon a clean towel for 
every class and close checking upon this item has brought 
upon the students the inconvenience of trips home for 
clean towels, unexcused absences from class, etc. This 
means extra work for the instructor and perhaps smacks 
of dictatorship, but it is getting results: either join the 
service or bring a clean towel! In either case we get what 
we are seeking, namely, improved hygiene. 

Second, we decided upon a different approach to the 
student at the outset of this semester. Instead of men- 
tioning the need for a towel after each class and that 
towel service was available if they did not care to bring 
their towels from home, we made this announcement to 
all classes: after each class you are required to take a 
shower; after each shower you are required to have a 
clean towel; clean towel service is 50c per semester—and 
we left it there. This appreach has worked. While it 
does intimate that the towel service is required (which 
is not the exact situation), it does not eliminate the possi- 
bility for the pupil who cannot afford the service to tell 
us of this fact. As far as these students are concerned, 
all we continue to ask is that a clean towel be provided 
for each meeting of their gym class. 

Third, we are giving clean towels to all those in the 
service after their participation in intramural and G.A.A. 
activities, which in our schools take place in afterschool 
hours. We had found that many were not taking the 
service merely because they still had to bring towels 
from home for afterschool physical activities. We felt 
that we could make this offer as our records showed us 
that extra towels used under such an arrangement would 
be well balanced by absences among users of the service, 
school holidays, special school schedules, etc. After all, 
the purpose of the towel service is not to make money but 
simply to provide clean towels at cost to all who would 
like to participate. We are working on the philosophical 
basis that it is our duty to make the towel service as 
easy to secure and as attractive as possible. 

The next step that we hope to be able to take is to 
secure the permission of the Board of Education to make 
participation in the towel service compulsory. Under 
such a plan indigent students would be given towel serv- 
ice at the expense of the accumulating surplus. 


O much for the general outline of our experience in 
developing a towel service system. Now for a few 

specific mechanics of the service that may prove of 
interest. 

Collection of Fees.—At first we attempted to collect 
the 50c fee in one payment, but we soon offered the alter- 
native of a 10c per week installment plan. This meant 
more bookkeeping but proved a good move as it materi- 
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ally stepped up participation. The installment plan for 
collection of fees is now a permanent part of our towel 
service system. However, we are noting with interest the 
semester by semester increase in the percentage of stu- 
dents making the full payment at the time of the first 
meeting of their gym classes. The lost towel fee still 
must be paid in one payment. We permit students who 
do not request the service until after the beginning of the 
semester to enroll on a proportional fee basis. The door 
is always open! Incidentally, the service is free to our 
instructors. 

Dispensing the Towels—tIn our schools offering the 
towel service, we have two different systems of handling 
gym clothes: basket and locker. Each of these systems 
necessitates a different procedure in dispensing the towels. 

In the schools where we have the basket system, it so 
happens that we also have janitors and janitresses who 
spend their full time in the physical education depart- 
ments. Among other duties they have been given the 
assignment of passing out and receiving the student’s 
baskets. In order that they may know the baskets of 
students who have towel service, we have adopted the 
practice of marking these baskets by means of a spot of 
colored lacquer. Each morning the attendants place clean 
towels in the baskets so marked. This plan has worked 
well as the attendant finds it easy to check up on the 
return of the soiled towel. 

Where the locker system is in use we do not have full- 
time janitorial help. At these schools, however, we are 
fortunate in having two instructors in both boys’ and 
girls’ departments so that their work may be so arranged 
as to permit one of them to dispense the towels. Here we 
use a check chart system. The names of students partici- 
pating in the service are listed on charts in alphabetical 
order. As the towel is handed out to the student the 
instructor makes a diagonal mark (7) after the student’s 
name. As the towel is returned a second diagonal mark 
(\) crossing the first is made, thus completing a mark 
(x) that is indicative of the use and return of the towel. 

Laundry Service —The laundry business was submitted 
to bid, and suffice it to say here that we were able to 
secure a very favorable laundry rate. The contract calls 
for daily pick-up and delivery. Our attendants and in- 
structors have been doing a very good job of checking 
and recording all angles of the laundry service. At the 
same time we have received fine service from the laun- 
dry concern. 

Kind of Towel Purchased.—After considerable investi- 
gation and study, we decided to purchase a medium- 
priced towel. We selected a towel made by a concern that 
specializes in the manufacture of towels specifically for 
gymnasium use. The specifications for our towels are 
as follows: 20” x 40” in size, white, heavy-duty, double- 
loop weave with a full terry body and semi-rib con- 
struction. We also have the marking “Board of Educa- 
tion” in embroidered script on each end of the towel. 

Distribution of Towels——At the outset we made our 
towel distribution on the basis of 114 towels per student 
enrolled in the towel serivce. After nearly three semes- 

(Continued on page 338) 























Last-minute convention notes: Henry Foster and Ralph 
Eckmann left Seattle, Washington, April 9 with their wives, driv- 
ing to the National Convention. 

Thomas Ferguson of Maryland believes in keeping in touch 
with his teachers during convention. He reserved a table for 
breakfast every morning for all Marylanders attending the con- 
vention. A number of city and county school superintendents 
from Marvland planned to attend the meetings. 

c+ * 


Since the check list of advertisers was published in the April 
JourRNAL, the following advertisers have reserved space in the Na- 
tional Convention exhibit: 

Tampax, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Fred Medart Mig. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

* & «* 


At the Council meeting in Atlantic City the petitions of the 
Idaho and Wyoming State Associations for affiliation with the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. were accepted. Now all forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia are represented on the Legislative Council. 
Congratulations to the two new members and to the physical 
education and health and recreation workers in these states. 

The American Physiotherapy Association also petitioned for 
representation as an affiliated organization. This affiliation will 
do much to encourage closer coordination between that organ- 
ization and the Therapeutic Section. Members of both groups 
have been working toward this objective for some time. 

* * * 


Early reports from the District conventions indicate that very 
successful meetings were held. Attendance exceeded anticipations, 
and the programs were of fine caliber. 

Presidents for 1941-42 have been announced as follows: 

Central: J. H. Morrison, State Teachers College, Wayne, 

Nebraska. 


Midwest: Grace Griffin, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 

Northwest: Virginia Shaw, Washington State College, 
Pullman. 

Southern: Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity. 


Complete lists of district officers and reports from the South- 
west and Eastern Districts will be published in the June JourRNAL. 
+ * * 


On two recent field trips, Secretary Neilson attended the 
Northwest and Central District Association conventions, and met 
groups of major students, teachers, and school administrators in 
Madison, Milwaukee, and La Crosse, Wisconsin; and Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Duluth, Minnesota, and spent a day with B. G. 
Leighton visiting rural schools in St. Louis County, Minnesota. 

Bess Exton recently spent a week in Maryland, visiting schools 
with Ethel Sammis of the State Department of Education. On a 
recent trip to New York, she spoke at the Washington Heights 
Health Center on “The Part of the School in Preparation for 
Family Life.” 

ie ee oe 


Mowat Fraser of Rock Hill, South Carolina, Agnes E. Dodge 
of. Wellesley College, Ernestine Troemel of Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, State Teachers College, and George Hjelte of Los Angeles 
were among the recent visitors to the Association office. 

* * * 

It is with regret that we announce the retirement of Mrs. 
Neva Gutknecht, who has served as secretary in the Editor’s 
office since September 1935. She is moving into a new house in 
Detroit. 


* * * 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 


Contributions to the National Preparedness Fund are ¢op. 
Included this month are a number of adgj. 
tional contributions from the Chicago area, and one from the 
Michigan Physical Education Association. 


tinuing to come in. 





The total amount 


contributed to date is $2023.29 from 855 individuals and groups. 
Contributions received since March 15 came from the following: 


Elizabeth Abbott, Evanston, III. 
Rebecca Averill, Tallahassee, Fla. 
K. J. McCristal, East Lansing, 
Mich. (for the Michigan Phy- 
sical Education Association. ) 
Ellen E. Phelan, Lyndon Center, 
Vt. 
Ward S. Parker, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gertrude Munn, Chicago, III. 
Louise Ege, Chicago, IIl. 
Julian Harris, Chicago, IIl. 
Ralph Marx, Chicago, IIl. 
Earl Carlson, Chicago, IIl. 
Ralph Dougherty, Chicago, III. 
Harry Ellis, Chicago, IIl. 
James Smilgoff, Chicago, Ill. 
William Schaefer, Chicago, Il. 
Russell Chappel, Chicago, II]. 
William Kipp, Chicago, Il. 
Mary M. Heffernan, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 


Philadelphia Alumnae, 
of Phi Delta Pi. 

Frank Vohae, Chicago, IIl, 

Melissa MacMichael, Chicago, Il], 

Ariel Bell, Chicago, II. 

Marie Johnson, Chicago, IIl. 

—_— Jorgensen, Libertyville, 
I 


Chapter 


Marie O’Leary, Chicago, II, 
Margaret Lynch, Chicago, Ill. 
Blanche Prucha, Chicago, Ill, 
Margaret Hayes, Chicago, IIl, 
Celestine Igoe, Chicago, III. 
George Downes, Chicago, IIl, 
Albert Paulson, Chicago, IIl, 
Laurentine Collins, Detroit, Mich, 
Randine Anderson, Glencoe, Minn. 
Elaine Tracy, Duluth, Minn. 
B. G. Leighton, Virginia, Minn, 
Herbert Drew, Cloquet, Minn. 
Doris Thysell, Austin, Minn. 


Rudolph Schmidt, Chicago, Il. 


In the February JourRNAL a contribution was reported trom 
Elizabeth Watchman, Glencoe, Illinois. The name should have 
read: Elizabeth Waterman. 

ae 


Wilson Ranck calls our attention to the fact that the group 
with which a committee of A.A.H.P.E.R. is working on a pro- 
posed sports encyclopedia is the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries of the American Library Association, and not the 
American Library Association as a whole. 

ee 


Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, recently went 
on a marathon trip through New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, and 
Washington. She reports that in one month she went to fourteen 
different towns and cities, gave thirty-seven talks attended by 
sixteen hundred people, had thirty individual conferences, and 
visited fifteen school systems, tuberculosis associations, education 
departments, and health departments, to see and hear about 
noteworthy health projects. 

* * * 


During January and February, Dr. Neilson, Executive Secre- 
tary, had the following meetings on his schedule: Meeting of Negro 
Health and Physical Education Teachers in Washington; National 
Conference on College Training of Recreation Leaders, New York; 
District of Columbia Physical Education Association; Progressive 
Education Association, Philadelphia; New Jersey State Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Association, Camden; Ad- 
visory Committee on Summer Round-Up, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, New York; American Association of School 
Administrators and Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation, Atlantic City; and National Conference for Cooperation 
in School Health Education, New York. 

+ & & 


The third annual meeting of the National Conference for Co- 
operation in School Health Education was held in New York 
City, March 28 and April 1, 1941. This organization is a conference 
of representatives of national health or educational organizations 
interested in various phases of the school health program. Indi- 
viduals interested in receiving reports and other materials distrib- 
uted by the Conference may be placed on the mailing list on 
payment of an annual fee of $2.00. 
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RY this proven method of controlling dust on play- 

grounds, athletic fields and tennis courts — just 
sprinkle the surface with Gulf Sani-Soil-Set, the modern 
dust allayer. 

Only one application of Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is necessary 
to control dust for one season or one year. And it doesn’t 
introduce any of the objectionable features associated with 
ordinary types of dust control mediums—no odor, and no 
stained clothing or floors. 

Don’t let another season pass without getting the bene- 


fits of this economical, easily applied dust allayer. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds.” 
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The information service in physical and health education ren- 
dered by West Virginia University to educational administrators 
is a very fine project of the state-wide extension service by the 
University. A. W. Thompson and his staff are to be congratulated 
on the excellent material sent. These practical mimeographed bul- 
letins are of real help. 

+ 2+ -& 

There is a bill before Congress for an appropriation of 
$150,000,000 to be spent for education, welfare, health, and 
recreation in the small communities adjacent to large military 
and industrial defense projects. In the South especially, small 
communities have been overwhelmed and swamped in pro- 
viding health, educational, and recreational programs. Their 
existing normal public services were not ample to meet the 
problems thrust upon them by the national defense program. 

* * * 

Leslie Mann, the great athlete of Springfield College, has been 
doing a marvelous work in the development of the International 
Amateur Baseball Federation. Received a very interesting book- 
let from him entitled Baseball Around the World, telling of the 
history and development of the U.S.A. Baseball Congress. 

* * * 

The official report of the American Association of School 
Administrators has been published. The convention theme 
was: to provide for the common defense; to promote the 
general welfare; to secure the blessings of liberty. 

. © & 

The book by George Hijelte, recreation executive in Los 
Angeles, entitled The Administration of Public Recreation, has 
received favorable reviews. Anyone interested in the organization 
and administration of public recreation should be acquainted with 
this book. 

* * * 

The Second Annual Inspection Trip by Junior Men, School 
of Physical Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 
took place March 25, 26, 27, 1941. In the group were sixty- 
six juniors and seniors and two faculty members. This group 
visited schools in Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana. The outline 
of the three-day trip, visiting outstanding schools and uni- 
versities, was very worth while. 

‘ + * 

The Physical Education Symposium on The School Camp 
in Education was held at Cortland State Normal School on Fri- 
day afternoon, April 4; the dance and athletic clinics on Saturday 
afternoon; and the annual Physical Education Demonstration at 
8 o’clock Friday evening. 

-. eo 

The “National Program of Preparedness and Defense 
through Physical Education, Health Education, and Recrea- 
tion in Schools and Communities” is a bulletin prepared and 
distributed by the National Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion. It is a comprehensive program with the 
active backing of a great national organization. Copies of 
this bulletin are in the hands of every Legion Commander 
throughout the country, or write to Commander R. C. Hall 
of Elkins, West Virginia, for a copy. 

: * & 

Grace O. Hunter, Grand President of Delta Psi Kappa, was 
presented with the honor award for distinguished service to the 
profession by the Pennsylvania State Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation at its annual meeting December 
14, 1940. At this same meeting Miss Hunter was elected vice- 
president of the state association. 

* + -« 

A recent study of periodicals circulating to undergraduate 

students at U.C.L.A. conducted by Gladys A. Coryell, Direc- 
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tor of Public Relations of Delta Psi Kappa, disclosed the 
very interesting fact that the “Journal of Health and Physica} 
Education” was included in the first five periodicals having 
the highest circulation. “Illustrated London News,” “Reader's 
Digest,” “Time,” “Journal of Endocrinology,” and “Journal 
of Health and Physical Education,” in that order, were the 
magazines charged out most frequently. This study and its 
implications is appearing in a future issue of “College 
English.” 
. *£ -« 

W. B. Saunders Co. is to be congratulated on their splendid 
textbooks in the field of anatomy and physiology. Here are three 
of outstanding worth that have gone through their second, sixth, 
and eighth editions respectively: An Introduction to Human 
Anatomy, by Clyde Marshall; A Textbook of Anatomy and 
Physiology, by Jesse Feiring Williams; Human Physiology, by 
Percy Goldthwait Stiles, revised by Gordon C. King. 

. &¢ & 

It is rumored that State Director William H. Orion will, 
with a leave of absence, serve under Paul V. McNutt and 
Charles P. Taft in the defense community recreation morale 
program. 

ee 

Who Can Afford Health is one of the publications of the 
Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
This pamphlet, No. 27, 1939, is based on the National Health 
Survey and contains useful information and statistics. Quantity 
lots can be purchased at reduced cost. 

+ + & 

“Therapeutic Value of Recreation” is an interesting article 
by Alfred Kamm, Superintendent, Boys’ Club of Wilmington, 
Del., reprinted from Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation. 

‘+ @ 

Received from Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, New Rochelle, N. Y., this very interesting 
item: 

“For the two new high schools the Board of Education recently 
appropriated over $2,000 which has been spent for football uni- 
forms and miscellaneous equipment. Fifty uniforms have been 
purchased for each of these schools. We now have over two hun- 
dred boys playing the game of football in New Rochelle High 
Schools.” 

* * x 

The Nebraska Physical Education Association news bulle- 
tin announces that Miss Leonore Alway, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of Nebraska, is 
President of the State Association. 

* * * 

Received from Howard Danford, Director, Madison Public 

Schools, a manual on the game of volleyball—price 15c. 
s * & 

The March newsletter of the Health Section, World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, published at 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, contains summarized statements of 
the health situation in the different countries of the Americas, 
and there is an excellent, concise statement by Dr. James 
Frederick Rogers, Consultant in Hygiene, Office of Education, 
in regard to United States school health work. 

* ok Ok 

It is always a pleasure to receive “The Davisonian,” the news- 
letter of the Physical Education Department at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, because it contains many items of interest and importance. 

. = * 

Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J., has for the past several 
years been serving as the efficient Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Eastern District of our National Association. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


_—_—" degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Director 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Hair Felt is the most 
costly material in a mat. 
When you supply an old 
mat, we remove the felt. 
Clean it; sterilize it; re- 
liven it. Then we pro- 
ceed to build a new mat. 


YOU WILL SAVE! When 
budgets are limited—re- 
building your wrestling, 


satisfied Boards of Education, Universities, Y. 
Maine to California. 


WHAT TO DO, RIGHT NOW! 


Simply mail us a list, giving the sizes and thickness of 
your mats. We will then mail you our proposal with 
prices including all transportation charges; material 
samples; construction specifications; shipping instruc- 
tions and tags. To have this work done over the sum- 
mer vacation period—Write Now! No obligation on 
your part. 


ATLAS ATHLETIC cowess 


4439 Manchester St. Louis, Mo. 





from old, MATS 





boxing and gymnasium mats—offers a perfect solution. Besides, 
ATLAS REBUILTS are definitely superior to most brand new 
mats. Proof? You bet. We will send you an impressive list of 
M. C. As., from 




















AN 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 





THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF EXERCISE 


By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P.E. 


Late Director of Physical Education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


and LEONARD A. LARSON, M.Eb., Px.D. 


Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Third Edition. 


Octavo, 349 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.75 net. 





In THE preparation of the latest edition of this 
standard work a very considerable revision has been 
necessary. It reflects the findings of the research 
work and clinical studies on the physiology of exer- 
cise during recent years. Two new topics have 
been added: a chapter on exercise for people over 
forty years of age, and a section on exercise for 
women. The material is splendidly organized. Part 
I covers the general effects of exercise upon bodily 
functions. It includes general types of exercise, a 
study of the circulation, both heart-rate and blood- 
pressure, of respiration and of the blood in relation 
to exercise and neuro-muscular mechanism. Part II 
deals with the effects of the special types of exer- 
cise upon bodily functions and includes gym- 
nastics, athletics, aviation, aquatics, physical 
efficiency tests and the physiology of training. 
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Schoolboys Take Red Cross Course 


ROBABLY the first class of high school boys in the country to 

pursue a Red Cross Course in Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick was recently “graduated” at Waynesboro Senior High School, 
Pennsylvania. When girls complete an American Red Cross 
Course in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, it’s not news, but 
when boys ask to be allowed to take such a course and then en- 
joy it thoroughly, it is at least different. 

Such has been the case at the Waynesboro Senior High School 
during the last six weeks when about twenty boys studied this 
course under the supervision of a Red Cross Instructress, Mrs. 
E. Fox Clinton of Washington, D.C. Mrs. Clinton spent twelve 
weeks in Waynesboro last year when she gave the course to two 
hundred girls at the high school. The boys learned about the 
course and decided that they wanted a share of it so this year 
when the course was repeated for the girls who had not been 
able to take it last year, the boys petitioned Principal Paul E. 
Shull and Charles A. Engle, Physical Education Instructor, to 
allow them to take the course. 

Mrs. Clinton, who has been teaching this course for the last 
six years, said that she had never had a class of boys before, but 
that they seemed to be interested and never needed to be com- 
pelled to do the work or to attend classes. Among things that 
the boys learned were making of hospital beds, empty and oc- 
cupied; taking temperatures and carrying out the doctor’s orders; 
in short, everything that is concerned with care of the sick. In 
addition, the boys made invalid trays of various designs. 

The fact that the boys liked this course has created an in- 
terest in the course among the members of the faculty as well 
some of whom dropped in at times to see what the boys were 
doing. Various comments of approval were made, but one which 
is particularly applicable was made by one of the men teachers, 
who said, “Boy, if you’re drafted and get in the army, you'll be 
glad you’ve learned this.” 

Paut E. SHULL 
Principal, Senior High School 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 


Volleyball Playday 


N order to encourage good volleyball and to provide an oppor- 

tunity for social contacts with girls from other schools, a volley- 
ball playday was held in Sayre, Pennsylvania, for the high school 
girls of the valley. 

Registration started at nine o’clock Saturday morning. Each 
girl was assigned to a team which consisted of girls from all 
schools and she was given a team insignia. The team insignias 
were small pennants cut out of oilcloth. 

Sayre had the same number of girls attending as all the 
other schools together, the reason being that each Sayre girl, be- 
fore the games started, invited a visitor on her team to be her 
guest for lunch. Thus the girls went to homes for lunch instead 
of staying in the cold gym. This also gave the girls an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted during their play time. 

Four games were played at the same time for a period of 
fifteen minutes. At the end of each play period the teams shifted 
as in progressive bridge. The winning team of the head court 
remained in place and the losing team went to the foot or bottom 
court. All other winning teams moved u» one court and the 
losing teams remained in place. 

After four play periods the winning team was announced. 
The girls on the winning team were each given a small volleyball 
cut out of oilcloth, with the designing and lettering in India ink. 

Teams were named from the color pennants they wore: pink, 
green, red, blue, orange, black, white, and black plaid. 

Sample books of oilcloth no longer used in local stores were 
secured free for the insignias and awards. The only expense was 








twenty cents for small safety pins to pin the pennants on the 
girls. The girls were happy to take a guest home to lunch and 
all reports were very favorable. 
Iva A. Lorp 
Sayre, Pennsylvania. 


Lacro-dodge Ball 

HIS game has been developed on the premise that many 

boys would enjoy a game without so many rules, a game that 
has a great amount of aggressiveness and yet results in only few 
if any slight injuries. This game is a combination of dodgeball, 
a popular child game, and lacrosse, a popular and fast game 
played in both high school and college. The game has the added 
distinction of requiring only a last-bilt soccer ball and a basket- 
ball court. These pieces of equipment are available in all schools. 
The game has been tried with groups of all ages within the 
school system, but it seems to be best adapted to grades six 
through senior high school. The interest develops as skill develops 
individually and collectively. There is a great deal of freedom of 
movement throughout the game, yet sufficient skill is necessary 
to keep the game a challenge to the participants. 

The object of the game is to carry, pass, or otherwise advance 
the ball to within scoring distance of the goal, which is the foul 
circle on the basketball court, by means of cradling the ball in 
the open hand. No support is given by the other hand. The 
carrying of the ball is more difficult than would be supposed be- 
cause the ball is a soccer ball, which is too large to handle 
effectively without the use of a cradling motion. We found that 
a great deal of practice was necessary before the boys could 
handle the ball with any degree of success. 

The boys start the game by means of a face-off in which the 
players of each team gather around the center circle and watch 
as the two centers face-off by each placing his right hand on the 
ball and drawing it across his body, spinning the ball until it 
goes out of the circle, where another player of one team or the 
other must touch it before it can be played further. From this 
point on the players try to advance the ball to a scoring position, 
which is on the edge of the foul circles. The boys must not enter 
this circle with the ball, although they may pass through without 
the ball. A defensive player cannot be attacked in his own circle. 

There are no out of bounds, the official only blowing the 
whistle when he considers the locality of the ball to be conducive 
to rough or dangerous play. This might be in the vicinity of 
the stage, the ends of the court or other spaces where injury 
might occur, the ball being in play off the wall until too many 
are on the ball at once, in which case the ball is put into play 
by handing it to the nearest man or by a face-off if more than 
one man is in the same position in relation to the ball. The 
scoring is done by hitting one man of the opposite team who 
must stand inside the circle and attempt to dodge the ball which 
is thrown by the offensive team. The score is counted by the 
number of times that the goal or person is hit, while he is within 
the circle and the shooter is not within the circle. 


COVER COVER 
ATTACK ATTACK DOOGCE 
cover COVER 


The boys can bat the ball any way as long as they do not 
trip, push, or otherwise flagrantly foul any player. This means 
they can slap the arm, ball, or hand in an attempt to get or dis- 
lodge the ball, which cannot be held against the body. 

For the following violations the ball is given to an opponent 
of the man breaking the rule, which opponent then puts the ball 
in play near the boundary line: 

1. Carrying the ball against the body. 

2. Crossing into the opponents’ circle while shooting. 

3. Picking up the ball before it has left the face-off circle. 

4. Picking up of the ball by the centers after the face-off 
before it has been touched by another player. 
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Penalties are inflicted by the referee for any play which in_his 
estimation is dangerous, such as pushing, tripping, charging, and 
blocking. Holding also draws a penalty. The penalty for these 
fouls is absence from the game for from 30 to 60 seconds, de- 
pending on the referee’s judgment of the severity of the foul. Any 
foul that is a flagrant violation of fair play or is decidedly un- 
sportsmanlike is penalized by three minutes in the “penalty box” 

and disqualification of the player from further participation in 
the game. The team thus penalized is allowed to substitute for 
the disqualified player after he serves his time in the penalty box. 

The number of substitutions is unlimited and they may be 
made at any time that the ball is dead or when the team doing the 
substituting has possession of the ball. 

The game we have played here uses five players, one of them 
a dodge or goalie, and one a center. 

The diagram shows the position of the players and the general 
set-up on the court. It also shows the important basketball lines 
that affect the game of lacro-dodge ball. Also the significant fea- 
ture as before mentioned is that the play is not confined except 
within the walls and may be continued behind the goals. 

When the game is played outdoors, we set a miximum width of 
60 feet and place the goals 40 feet apart. 

We have found the game to involve much running and plenty 
of pivoting; in fact, when we first started the game there was 
so much twisting and turning and pivoting resulting from the 
runners’ attempts to evade attackers that the players, in a dis- 
cussion of suggested names, wanted to call the game “screwball” 

r “twist.” 

The length of quarters has been determined by the length of 
the gymnasium period. The satisfactory period arrived at is 
quarters of five minutes each with one time-out for each period. 
This arrangement has provided ~ sufficient rest according to all 
apparent effects it produces and to the players themselves. 

Huron J. SMITH 
Churchville High School 
Churchville, New York 


A Conference On Educational Modern Dance 


CONFERENCE on the problems in educational modern 

dance was held on March 1 and 2 at the Minneapolis 
Y.W.C.A., sponsored by the Health Education Department of 
the Y.W.C.A. and the Modern Dance Center and assisted by the 
members of the Subcommittee on Dance (a branch of the Health 
Education Committee). This Conference, devoted entirely to the 
problems of modern dance, was the first of its kind to be held 
in Minneapolis and was in response to the growing interest in 
modern dance in the Twin Cities and throughout the state. 

The Conference was officially opened on Saturday afternoon. 
Following registration, a panel discussion on “Teaching Problems 
in Modern Dance” was led by Gertrude Baker of the Department 
of Physical Education for Women at the University of Minne- 
sota. Speaking on the panel were Esther Haveson, North High 
School; Mary Virginia Gardner, University of Minnesota; Horatia 
Owens, private studio in Minneapolis; Virginia Bryant, Y.W.C.A.; 
and Gertrude Lippincott, Modern Dance Center. 

Some interesting features were brought out during the discus- 
sion. Miss Bryant reported that the ages of her students ranged 
from five and one-half years to seventy-three; she also spoke at 
length of her work with a blind group in modern dance. Miss 
Gardner told of 1,000 girls signing a petition to bring Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman and their dance company to 
the campus of the University of Minnesota. Miss Haveson 
reported that modern dance had been taught at North High 
School for five years. Mrs. Lippincott told of her work with 
a Negro Dance Group at a settlement house in St. Paul, in 
addition to work with two groups of garment workers and 
children’s groups. 

Generally, it was agreed that there was an increase in the 
interest in modern dance both on the part of the students and 
the audience. Difficulties were encountered both in the length of 
time allowed for the dancing classes and for the number during 
the week, and also in getting boys to join the classes. A stimulat- 
ing challenge by Miss Baker closed the panel. She asked, “How 
can you justify your creative work in the light of present condi- 
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Now, a penetrating wood floor seal that at last pro- 
vides a completely successful means of preserving 
them. Perma-Seal penetrates—deep into the wcod— 
right into the cells, fibres and pores . . . binds them 
together into a hard, wear-resisting, moisture-imper- 
vious formation. It seals the life into the wood, keeps 
it ‘‘alive’’ for long endurance to heavy traffic 
leaves no surface film to break-down under hard 
usage. It is ideal for school rooms, halls, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, etc. 





FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


Perma-Gym Seal Over Perma-Seal Is the Ideal 
Treatment for Gymnasium Floors 


Perma-Gym Seal may be applied over penetrating Perma- 
Seal—as the two products blend—when it is desirable to 
obtain a tough, resilient, lustrous surface finish, ideal for 
gymnastic and sport activities. 

Use the new method of floor treatment to protect your 
investment in wood floors—postpone floor replacement in- 
definitely. 

Write for complete information and instructions for 
modern wood floor treatment. 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES 


1476 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 








DIVISION CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 

















Meredith's Hygiene, 3rd Edition 


Thoroughly revised and modernized, this text pre- 
sents an intelligible and well illustrated study of 
physical and mental health from personal and 
public aspects. The material is organized around 
three considerations: (1) The health situations of 
individuals and peoples, (2) the health objectives 
to which these give rise, and (3) the appropriate 
action regarding them on the part of the college 
student. 


By F. L. Meredith, M.D., Tufts College 
183 Illus., 822 Pages. $3.50 (1941) 


The American Red Cross 


Official Textbooks 
First Aid 


A clear account of approved emergency methods. 


Revised Edi- 
tion. 


114 Illus. 256 Pages. Paper 60c. Cloth $1.00. 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 


It considers all phases of health in the home. 
45 Illus. 391 Pages. Paper 75c. Cloth $1.40. 


Life Saving and Water Safety 


A modern exposition of the best life saving methods. 
267 Pages. 60c. 


4th Edition. 


141 Illus. 


Swimming and Diving 





A book of detailed instructions, well illustrated. 67 Illus. 271 
THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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tions, in the light of demands which are going to be made oy 
educators in regard to national defense?” 

The second of the monthly teas on dance, sponsored by the 
Y.W.C.A. Subcommittee on Dance followed the meeting. Th 
twenty-eight members of the Conference and their friends atteng. 
ed. The first session closed with a trip to the Harriet Hanley Ay 
Galleries to see the exhibit of modern dance painting by a local 
artist, Lorraine Goff Le Sueur. 

Sunday afternoon, the group met in the large gymnasium jp 
costumes for a work session. Gertrude Lippincott and Virginig 
Bryant shared in the presentation of technics and devices fo, 
beginning composition. A discussion followed, with a relating of 
teaching experiences in this field. At this session, Mrs. Lippincott 
reported on an article on dance accompaniment, and to answer 
the question “What to do when you have no accompanist.” Miss 
Bryant gave a report of an experiment she did with a group at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The Conference closed with a session on dance production 
contributed to by groups from the Modern Dance Center and 
the Minneapolis Y.W.C.A. Of the twenty-eight people registereq 
for the Conference, ten were from outside Minneapolis, and 
because of the interest of all, a similar Conference is planned for 
next year. Participants in the Conference asked for longer ses- 
sions on technic and composition for next year, for a discussion 
on some of the problems in costuming, for a session devoted to 
playing percussion instruments, and for a recreational session on 
folk dance. Gertrupbe L. Lippincott, 

Modern Dance Center 
VIRGINIA BRYANT, 
Health Education Department 
Minneapolis Y.W.C.A. 


Corecreation—A New Activity? 

ORECREATION is not a new fad, nor is it a modern innova- 

tion. It has been in existence since Adam and Eve first walked 
through the Garden of Eden, and we are only now getting around 
to giving a name to it. Since the beginnings of time people have 
been participating in and enjoying corecreation without recogniz- 
ing it as such, but now that it has definitely been labelled, the 
public is loath to accept it. Physical education had its turbulent 
period of trying to gain a strong foothold in public acceptance; 
then recreation knew its time of trial, and now corecreation must 
follow too, but it will “arrive” with the inevitable sureness of all 
needed growth processes of society. 

Its advancement lies in the technic and tact of the trained 
leaders who will administer these programs of corecreation. Those 
who are its most earnest and sincere advocates can do more harm 
than good through overeagerness. Be sure the community needs, 
and is receptive to, such a program before installing it, and then 
do it so gradually and painlessly that it is an essential part of 
their community activities before they know it. Just one over- 
dose of a misguided program, or one premature activity of co- 
recreation can undo years of reputation in building a community 
center. 

An all-important factor lies in the types of groups of the 
opposite sex that are brought together. Do not try to be a pioneer 
among pioneers and think you can bring the “opposite sides of 
the railroad tracks” together at the very beginning—you wouldn't 
try to match calico with silk, would you? 

MARTHA J. WRATNEY 
McKelvy School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Use of the Excursion in Primary Grades 

bbe excursion is a means of enriching the physical education, 

health, and safety instruction program in the primary grades. 
From the standpoint of physical education, an observation of 
the movements and habits of animals during a trip to the farm 
or the zoo enables the child to participate more naturally in the 
program of rhythmical activities. While dramatizing the animal, 
which has become real to him, the child is likely to use his entire 
body in better coordinated movement. Usually at the farm and 
at an outlying district dairy, there are hills, stout fences, and 
trees to climb, and there are grass spaces tempting every child to 
a somersault or forward roll. These activities are the natural 
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beginnings of the stunt ana apparatus phase of primary physical 
education. ; 

Trips to parks and playgrounds having apparatus equipment 
provide opportunity for self-expressive activities involving such 
beneficial movements as hanging, bending, stretching, turning, 
twisting, lifting, pulling, pushing, and jumping. This experience is 
specially valuable where no apparatus is available to children. 

The health instructional values of the excursion are many. In 
the preparation for the trip, there may be discussion about proper 
dress to meet weather conditions, good posture while walking or 
sitting, and the benefits of fresh air and sunshine. Observations at 
the farm, dairy, and zoo lead to conversation about the habits of 
animals in relation to food, cleanliness, and shelter. The relation- 
ship may be drawn between the animals’ needs for healthful living 
and the needs of the small child. Play in the fresh air and sun- 
shine during a visit to the farm, park, or playground provides a 
natural beginning for a consideration of the values of outdoor 
activity and the need for a balance between work, rest, and play. 

The excursion makes its contribution to mental health particu- 
larly in the case of downtown and less privileged children. The 
trip provides an occasion for leaving the crowded, drab home 
environment for joyous adventure among trees, hills, and expanses 
of green grass. 

During the preparation for and the conduct of excursions, there 
may be developed and practiced such safety procedures as waiting 
for a turn; keeping to the right while walking on the sidewalk; 
facing oncoming traffic where there are no sidewalks; crossing only 
at intersections or crosswalks; obeying traffic lights or traffic 
helpers; sitting quietly in the bus or car with hands and head 
inside; keeping hands off animals, machinery, or tools; and play- 
ing in safe places. In addition, during excursions or on trips to the 
park or playground, pupils play games which require large spaces 
and involve running, chasing, hiding, and dodging. From experi- 
ence, therefore, children may learn that many games involving 
chasing and fleeing can be played only in large areas, and that 
games at school must be adjusted to the crowded schoolroom or 
schoolyard space. 

HELEN S. EDGER 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Bowling for Women 
] HouGH bowling for women, and our arrangements for it, are 
not new or novel, others having a situation similar to ours 
may be interested in the plan that we tried this year. 

We have no bowling alleys of our own, so use a “town” 
alley. The alleys are reserved for the class hours. By reserving 
them for morning or early afternoon hours, the manager is able 
to give us a very reasonable rate on rental. It should be possible 
to work out a fair rate at most any alley as the managers are 
willing and anxious to encourage more bowling. 

A student who registers in a bowling class is charged a fee 
of three dollars a semester. We hope that eventually the depart- 
ment will be able to pay part of this fee, though there has been 
no complaint about it. 

Five girls bowl on each alley, which is not ideal from the 
standpoint of amount of practice, but with careful organization 
it works very well and gives more aggregate hours than we could 
have with four on a line. 

Classes are taught by an instructor from the physical educa- 
tion department, but the manager of the alley and his wife have 
been very helpful. 

The girls are extremely enthusiastic and have started a four- 
team league this semester. They bowl once a week for nine weeks 
in the league. Each girl pays for her own lines. The Women’s 
Athletic Association gives points to girls who bowl in the league. 
However, the league was filled before the W.A.A. announced this. 
If a girl cannot be present for the league games she asks someone 
who is on the substitute list to bowl in her place. 

The names the girls chose for their teams are indicative of 
the fun they are having: “The Spare Ribs,” “Lucky Strikers,” 
“Pin Poppers,” and the “Alley Rats.” 

Miss Lestey VINAL 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


5 Complete Line of 
> Equipment for all Sports 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS. Inc 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CANVAS SHOES SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST FLAT FEET! 


Vow can be a real help to stu- 
dents when you suggest canvas 
shoes with ‘‘Posture Founda- 
tion.’”’ It’s the patented fea- 
ture that’s built into canvas 
shoes to safeguard against fla 
feet. Gives proper support to 
bones of the foot .. . lessens 
leg fatigue ... and improves 
body posture. 
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“Posture FOUNDATION” 3 
















collapse of bone structure. 
2. Sponge rubber—no pressure. 





“Posture Foundation” is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 
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President—A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Greba Logan, Portland, Oregon. 
Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 


Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington. 


Sec.-Treas—Ruth Wilson, University of Washington. 
News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland. 


The Northwest District Convention which was held in Port- 
land, Oregon, the last of March was a most successful one and 
was very well attended. Dr. N. P. Neilson contributed a great deal 
to the Convention, and we were happy to have him with us. 

Virginia Shaw, of Washington State College, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Northwest Association for the ensuing year. 

During the meeting of the Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion in Spokane, two programs were sponsored by the Conference 
on April 10. 

The Health Section program, as prepared by Dr. C. A. How- 
ard, President of the Oregon College of Education at Monmouth, 
Oregon, appealed to everyone responsible for, or interested in, 
student health. Dr. L. E. Griffin, of Reed College, president of the 
Conference, presided at the evening dinner meeting, when Dr. R. 
W. Leighton, University of Oregon, presented his views concern- 
ing the program of the College Section of the Conference of which 
he is chairman, and Dr. Harold Cramer, Medical Service, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, reported on the Annual Meeting of the American 
Student Health Association held last December. 

Other features of the program were as follows: 

“Further Report on Survey of Health Education in the State 
of Washington,” Dr. J. E. Corbally, Department of Education, 
University of Washington. 

“Coordination of School Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in the State of Oregon.” 

General Organization: Lestle J. Sparks, Executive Secretary, 
State Joint Committee. 

“Mechanics of Coordination in the School Health Program,” 
Ethel Mealey, Consultant in Health Education, Oregon State 
Board of Health; Chairman, State Joint Committee. 

Discussion. 


OREGON By Charles B. Walker, President 

Three members of the University of Oregon School of Physical 
Education staff are back at their old jobs again this year—Paul 
Washke, H. S. Hoyman, and Earl Boushey. Paul Washke spent 
his sabbatical year at New York University specializing in safety 
education. H. S. Hoyman returns from a two-year leave of ab- 
sence during which he attended Stanford University, Ohio State 
University, University of Michigan, and Columbia University. 
Mr. Hoyman is at present acting as Consultant in Health Educa- 
tion for the State Department of Education. Earl Boushey com- 
pleted requirements for the doctorate (except the dissertation) in 
his five-quarter stay at Stanford University. Florence Alden, 
Director of the Department of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Oregon, returned this fall from an extensive trip. 
Miss Alden visited the outstanding colleges, universities, and 
recreational centers throughout the United States. She has de- 
veloped a new sequence of courses in recreation for physical edu- 
cation majors. Warrine Eastburn, Instructor of Physical Education, 
University of Oregon, is teaching this year at New York Uni- 
versity on an exchange instructorship. Josephine Persicano, In- 
structor of Education, New York University, is teaching at the 
University of Oregon. 

Vernon S. Sprague, Director of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation for The Dalles Public Schools, The Dalles, Oregon, 
has accepted a Teaching Fellowship at the University of Michigan 
for next vear. 








Roland Dickie, who completed his master’s degree in physical 
education at the University of Oregon last year, has succeeded 
William Bodner as Boys’ Physical Education Director at Cor- 
vallis High School. 

William Johnson, Instructor of Health and Physical Educa. 
tion at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Eugene, and Wil. 
liam Sutton, Instructor of Health and Physical Education at 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Eugene, spent last summer in 
graduate study at Stanford University. 

Russell Cutler, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Upj. 
versity of Oregon, is spending 1940-1941 in graduate study at 
the University of Washington. 

Frank Anderson, member of the 1940 graduating class from 
the University of Oregon School of Physical Education, recently 
accepted a position at Oakland, Oregon. 4 

Kay Fossum, Graduate Student, University of Oregon (for. 
merly a student at the University of Minnesota), recently accepted 
a position at Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Washington. 


—_ 





News from the 
“ Dance Section 











By Janet Cumming 


A dance symposium was held at Lake Erie College, Painsville, 
Ohio, April 19. Groups of students from Shaw High School in 
Cleveland, Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, and Ohio, Youngs- 
town, Akron, Antioch, and Cincinnati University participated. 
Helen Schlager, Cleveland, taught a European folk dance and an 
American square dance, Glady Wells of England taught English 
Country dances, Alice Marting, Ohio University, taught modern 
dance, and Eleanor Frampton, Lake Erie College, taught dance 
composition. Each group presented a demonstration of technique, 
or compositions. Miss Frampton was in charge of the program. 

The annual Junior College Modern Dance Symposium was 
held Saturday, April 19, at Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, 
New York. Groups limited to twelve dancers, instructors, and 
accompanist from each of the following colleges participated: 
Briarcliff, Briarcliff, New York; Colby, New London, New Hamp- 
shire; Erskine, Boston, Massachusetts; Finch, New York City; 
Lasell, Auburndale, Massachusetts; Hillyer, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Hanya Holm, Mistress of Ceremonies, opened the symposium with 
an introduction and a statement of the purpose. Each group 
demonstrated technical sequences and original “theater” dances, 
based on fables, allegory, poems, or song. Norman Lloyd con- 
ducted a master class for all the groups. A recital by Anna 
Sokolow concluded the program. 

The Lake Erie College dance group presented “Colloquy for 
the States” by Archibald MacLeish, with John Price as reader, at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, and for the National Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. Dr. William Newman composed the musical 
accompaniment. Eleanor Frampton is the director of the group. 

* * x 

The Dance Club and the Men’s Dance Club of Ohio University 
gave a program at the Lash High School in Zanesville, March 10, 
sponsored by the A.A.U.W. branch. The Dancers en Route, Eliza- 
beth Waters, Linda Locke, and Sam Steene, were expected to 
dance at Ohio University in April, sponsored by the Dance Club 
and the Men’s Dance Club. 

The Wellesley College Dance Groups and the Orchestra pre- 
sented a joint program on March 15 in Alumnae Hall. The 
dances presented were “Rondeau,” “Minuet,” “Sarabande,” and 
“Bouree” of Suite No. 2 in B Minor by J. S. Bach; “Basse- 
Danse,” “Pavane,” “Tordion,” and “Mattachins” of Capriol Suite 
by Peter Warlock; “Fugato on a Well-Known Theme,” by Robert 
McBride; “Valse Triste” by Jan Sibelius; and Gustav Holst’s 
Brook Green Suite—‘Prelude,” ‘“‘Air,” and “Jig.” Charlotte Mac- 
Ewan is director of the dance group. The choreography was by 
members of the group. 
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Irmel Williams, Kansas State College, Manhattan, sends the 
following news: “Orchesis of Kansas State College joined the 
men’s and women’s glee clubs in giving the production, ‘A 
Spanish Night,’ March 14 and 15. The dance group danced three 
numbers: a ‘Tango,’ ‘Rhumba Rhythms,’ and a composition done 
to Debussy’s ‘Nocturne.’ 

“April 8, they assisted Frog Club, the honorary swimming or- 
ganization, in its annual water pageant. The pageant was based 
on Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ with Orchesis dancing ‘Labors in Hades.’ ” 

* * x 


A joint meeting of the Eastern Music Educator’s Conference 
and the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is planned for Friday, May 2, at the Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City. Barbara Page Beiswanger, Hunter College, former 
chairman of the Dance Section, will preside at the meeting. 

The leader of the panel on “Music and Dance” is Mary Jo 
Shelly, Bennington College. 

The members of the panel are: 

Dr. Glenn Gildersleeve, President, Eastern Music Educators’ 
Conference; State Department of Public Instruction, Dela- 
ware. 

Helen E. Martin, Assistant Professor of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Peter W. Dykema, Professor Emeritus of Music Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Martha Hill, Instructor of Education, New York University. 

Dr. Frederick C. Gruber, Head of Cultural Olympics, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Norman Lloyd, Instructor of Education, New York University. 

Lehman Engel, Composer, New York City. 

Osbourne McConathy, Lecturer, Author, Teacher, Glenridge, 
N. J. 

Lucile Czarnowski, National Dance Chairman, A.A.H.P.E.R.; 
Department of Physical Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

A demonstration on “Music and Dance” by Norman Lloyd and 
members of the Dance Club, Atlantic City High School, of which 
Mrs. Helen G. Watson is the instructor, is to conclude the pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

The Modern Dance Center of Minneapolis presented an “Ex- 
perimental Program of Modern Dance” at the Parish House, 
Gethsemane Church, March 26. Members of the Apprentice 
group, in their formal debut, presented “Lament,” “Escape,” 
“Adolescence,” and “Warm Feet.” The Negro Dance Group 
danced two “Chain Gang Songs,” “Street Cries,’ and “Boogie 
Woogie.” Gertrude Lippincott’s “Kentucky Mountains” from 
American Scenes, “Medieval,” and “And They Came to America”; 
Purcell’s Pre-Classic Suite and “N.B.C. Calling Europe,” by Janet 
Craigie and Norman Hammer; and Minnesota Saga completed the 
program. 

Hanya Holm will teach at the University of Iowa, again, this 
summer. She will teach classes daily the first two weeks of the 
session, June 9-21. 





Mills College Summer Session 


Dates: June 29—August 8, 1941 


DANCE LEADERSHIP IN COM- 
Technique MUNITY RECREATION 
Choreography Theory and Principles of Lead- 
Percussion 6 "a bteks 

: rafts obbies 
Analysis of Rhythm Sports Garces 
Social Dance 

Staff Recreational Dance 
Marian Van Tuyl — Staff 
Eleanor Lauer Lois Carrell, Lecturers and 
John Cage Consultants in the field of 


Recreational Leadership 
For further information address 


Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College Summer Session, Oakland, Cal. 














hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
classes for 
professionals, teachers, laymen, children 


hanya holm dance company 
fall tour 1941 now booking 


for further information write to 
@ 215 west 11 st * wa 9-6530 


new york « 
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The Bennington School 
DANCE DRAMA MUSIC THEATRE DESIGN 
Incorporating The Bennington School of the Dance 
at Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont 
announces 
Eighth Season—July 5-August 16, 1941 
For Information Address 
| MARY J. SHELLY, Administrative Director 
ie 








You are invited to the 


CHALIF SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL, June 2 to September 26. 
What a rich, full and varied dance program we have to offer you. 


%&Modern Ballet Character and National Dances. .Louis H.° Chalif 
*% Ballroom and Baby Dances................ Frances L. Chalif 
SE SO rrr Karen Conrad 
*Ballet Tap and Musical Comedy................. John Wray 
*Spanish Dancing and Castanets................ Paco Cansino 
L ty hired ig | Pare re John Plaza 

Serer ene Angiola Sartorio 
pm sonal SAS ie ty aenere beer ey ae Amos L. Chalif 
EI WIS 5 oa vic 0/5 hi die dade ot Sea inw Bae Sonya Box 


All that and more—Free notes for the work taken and lots of 
knowledge and fun. All work taken is counted toward your 
diploma. Tuition fee reasonable. Arrangements can be made 
to attend the entire course or even one week. 


Cordially yours, 
LOUIS H. CHALIF 
630 Fifth Ave., Radio City, New York, N. Y.—Circle 7-1927-1965 








CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 
SALE OF DANCES... GREAT SAVINGS 


S300 4b SA GOMES 6.5 aac eidnacdisdcaree cect buant at $0.75 each 
a ee re re er eee at $1.0C each 
$10.00 to $15.00, one, two and three act—Ballets...... at $7.50 each 
$3.00—Russian Festivals and Costumes Book........... at $1.00 each 
Sera ar ee eae Eight for $5.00 
“PINOCCHIO” or “SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 

DWARFS” or “FERDINAND THE BULL’’—3 easy and 

GREED GINNOE TRI 5 5 .0'> 0s 6% oss cs eh esadebar $1.00 each 
Patriotic dance—‘tl Am an American Music and dance........ $1 





Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
Vol. ! . 21 dances (easy) Vol. 111 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. Il. 20 dances (medium difficulty) Vol. IV New—10 dances, $1.50 
$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOC H.E. 
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Women’s Athletic 
“ Section News 











By Dorothy Ruth Davies 


A film bureau has been set up offering movies of six sports 
for rent or sale. Most of these rent for two dollars a reel, and 
the movie committee is working on additional ones for distribu- 
tion. Several reels in some of the sports are available—reels for 
fundamentals and reels on team play or match play. Following 
are the films available: 

Archery for Beginners—one reel; Hockey for Beginners—one 
reel; Fundamentals of Softball—several reels; Swimming, Front 
Crawl; Fundamentals of Tennis—several reels; Riding Activities 
—two reels. 

All purchase and rental orders should be addressed to: The 
National Section on mnonnien Athletics, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

a ae 

Have you ordered the newly-printed athletic guides? The 
1941 Aquatic Guide has been distinctly changed for the better. 
Hockey and Lacrosse are included in the same guide this year. 
The Soccer-Speedball and Fieldball book has been revised in order 
to clarify the fieldball rules and to change the soccer and speedball 
terminology and minor field markings so they and Hockey can 
be taught on the same field. The Volleyball-Softball book is also 
just off the press—all these are now available at 25c each. 

‘« ++ « 

Louise Kjellstrom has been doing some excellent organization 
work on the sports conferences, and the various sections have 
been continuing with the general plans. The Central District held 
its clinic on Saturday, April 29, at Central High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa. The G.A.A. problems and activities were discussed 
and demonstrated. There were talks on the value and organiza- 
tion of the G.A.A. and the administration on intramural programs 
including lead-up games and techniques of teaching sports. A 
time was set aside for the showing of sport films, and the after- 
noon closed with social dancing. 

Connecticut’s Sport Clinic under the co-chairmanship of 
Eleanor Priest and Josephine Rogers used three main avenues of 
approach for the local problems: 

1. Distribution of material. Copies of available sporting goods 
equipment, book lists, besides mimeographed material of sports 
and games were distributed. 

2. Individual conferences on various problems. The state 
supervisor was present and arranged interviews as desired. 

3. Practical demonstration and discussion. This included safety 
habits and prevention of accidents; all types of recreational activi- 
ties for use in intramurals; basketball lead-up games and stand- 
ards for playing and coaching. 

San Francisco’s Sport Clinic was held in February under the 
auspices of the Northern California N.S.W.A. committee on Win- 
ter Activities and Outing Clubs. The purpose of this conference 
was to explain the possibilities of skiing and skating offered in this 
part of California, and to bring to the physical education teachers 
the sources of information for these winter sports. 

The morning session was devoted to skiing; with talks on 
“Competitive Skiing for Women” and the “Selection and Care 
of Ski Equipment.” Following this was presentation of “Ski 
Gymnastics,” and the session ended with a ski film. The after- 
noon session, held at an ice rink, was given over to discussion and 
demonstration of figure skating, and the practice of techniques in 
which conference members participated. 

; + ££ * 

Iowa’s representative, Bessie Keeney, has written up all the 
N.S.W.A. activities in that state for this year. This material plus 
plans for the coming year filled fifteen mimeographed pages and 
was sent out to all committee members. The larger projects on 
which this committee has been working are: 


330 





1. Agitation for the appointment of a state director of physical 
education. 

2. Clinics for Recreational Sports and Body Mechanics, one of 
which was held in Iowa City the first of March. 


3. Newspaper publicity. One committee member wrote the 
articles and passed them to the other members for insertion jp 
various state papers. 





Southern District + 
« Association News 











Lynn B. Sherrill, President Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 
Ethel J.Saxman, President-Elect E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 
Anne S. Duggan, Past President J. R. Sharman, Vice-President 
M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. Dudley Ashton, Member-at-large 


Eugene E. Garbee, News Editor H. G. Metcalf, Member-at-large 


ALABAMA By Miss Aldace Fitzwater 


Alabama was well represented at the Southern Convention in 
Louisville in spite of the fact that our State Teachers Meeting 
was held at the same time. 

Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, President of the Southern District, is 
busy making appointments and plans for next year. 


FLORIDA ... . . By Ruth Moffatt 


Dr. E. Benton Salt, Florida Seni is the President-Elect 
of the Southern District for the next two years. 


GEORGIA By Catherine Allen 


Through the eines ilien of Betty Clague, State Chairman 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics and Chairman of 
the Georgia Board of Women Officials, twenty-one local basket- 
ball ratings and two national ratings were given this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tibor Hazi, National Table Tennis Champions, 
played demonstration matches and gave instruction in table tennis 
at the University of Georgia recently. The Hazis were guests of 
the Women’s Athletic Association and the Physical Education 
Department of Athens High School. 

The Dance Club of the University of Georgia held its Annual 
Dance Concert on March 4. The Club was assisted by students 
of the modern dance classes. 

Hanya Holm and her Concert Group presented a concert at 
the University of Georgia on March 28. They were sponsored 
by the Dance Club. 

The swimming clubs of the University of Georgia and the 
Georgia State College for Women have exchanged visits during 
the past school year. 

The Fencing Club at Brenau and the University of Georgia 
Fencing Club held a meet at Brenau during the winter quarter. 
The two clubs will meet at the University in the near future. 

The Georgia Athletic Federation for College Women will hold 
the annual meeting at Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, 
on May 17. “Athletics for Life” is the theme of the meeting. 

(Miss Allen’s new address is 1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City—Editor.) 


KENTUCKY By Arnold Winkenhofer 


Dr. Frederick Rand aie president of the North American 
Physical Fitness Institute, recently held a P.F.I. demonstration at 
Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond. 

Tod Godfrey, president of the Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association, has been called into active duty at Ft. 
Knox, Kentucky. Charles T. “Turkey” Hughes, Eastern State 
Teachers College, is now acting president of the Kentucky Health 
and Physical Education Association. 

O. H. Gunkler, Director of Health and Physical Education at 
Berea College, is on leave of absence while doing graduate work 
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at the University of Iowa. R. B. Clark is acting head of the 
Department of Physical Education at Berea College during the 
absence of Mr. Gunkler. 

Lester Eaton has been added to the physical education staff 
at Berea College. 

The annual meeting of the Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association was held in Louisville on April 17. Dr. 
Delbert Oberteuffer of The Ohio State University was the main 
speaker at the noon luncheon meeting. 

At a recent meeting of the Northern Kentucky Section of the 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association, C. V. 
Edney, Simon Kentucky High School, was elected chairman of the 
group and Ann Samonial, Holmes High School, Covington, was 
re-elected secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA ...... 

Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, George Peabody College, spoke to the 
General Assembly of teachers of health and physical education at 
the state meeting in Asheville. 

Eugene E. Garbee, Appalachian State Teachers College, was 
elected President of the North Carolina Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at the state meeting in Ashe- 
ville, and Ruth Moore of the Charlotte City Schools was elected 
to serve as Vice-President. Charles E. Spencer, State Department 
of Public Instruction, is permanent Secretary-Treasurer. 

Students and teachers, representing more than one hundred 
high schools, attended a week of safety institutes, co-sponsored 
by the State Department of Public Instruction and the Highway 
Safety Division in seven cities in North Carolina. Kenneth N. 
Beadle, Director, Education Division, National Conservation 
Bureau, and Melton D. Kramer, Associate Director, Center for 
Safety Education, New York University, conducted the series of 
institutes. 

Cherokee Indian School, Cherokee, is enlarging its intramural 
program to include lacrosse. The addition of this sport could be 
regarded as an outcome of the traditional Indian ball game as 
played for years by the Jndians of western North Carolina. 

The University of North Carolina is offering for the first time 
a course in Safety Education on the graduate level. Herman 
Schnell, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, will be respon- 
sible for the course. 

Scotland Neck School is to be congratulated on the construc- 
tion of a new gymnasium. A physical education program is in 
operation whereby the needs of the elementary and high school 
children are adequately met. 

Columbia High School has in operation an intramural pro- 
gram during the activity period. The program is organized in 
such a manner that instruction in sport fundamentals is not 
neglected. 


By Thomas |. Hines 


VIRGINIA By Lucy Houston and A. E. Doran 


The meeting of the Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation was held in Alexandria, March 21-22. 
Among the many interesting speakers were Dr. Frederick W. 
Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia University, whose subject 
was “Protect the Power House”; Dr. Howard Dawson, N.E.A., 
Washington, D. C.; Captain Norton Pritchett, University of Vir- 
ginia; G. Ott Romney, Director of WPA Recreation; Bernard 
E. Hughes, New York University; and many state people in- 
terested in physical education. 

The State Conference of Athletic Federations of College 
Women was held at Mary Washington College, March 27-28. 
This was the first conference of its kind to be held in Virginia. 

The second annual tri-college basketball sports day was held 
at Sweetbriar early this spring. Hollins, Sweetbriar, and Ran- 
dolph-Macon Colleges participated. 

Fred Perry, National Tennis Champion, began coaching at 
Washington and Lee University on April 3 and will be there for 
about six weeks. 

The Virginia State Board meeting of N.S.W.A. was held Fri- 
day, March 21, in Alexandria. 

The May Day festivities at Mary Washington College will be 
centered around a Joan of Arc theme. 
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By Ellen Kelly 

This month’s news covers the highlights of the Ninth Annual 
Conference of Instructors of Body Mechanics and Posture, held 
at Mount Holyoke College at which the theme was “The Problems 
of the Physically Low-Grade Students.” 

Dr. Harriett M. Allyn, Academic Dean at Mount Holyoke, 
stressed the strategic position of the physical education depart- 
ment in the guidance program for these physically low-grade stu- 
dents, in the development of interests, self-confidence, and self- 
control or stability. Cooperation between deans of residence and 
of academic fields, house hostesses, physicians, instructors, and the 
physical education department is sought at Mount Holyoke for 
attacking the problems faced by these students. Significantly, the 
physical education department has been shown to be well ac- 
quainted with these problem individuals. Large conference groups 
should be discouraged, and conferences only of department heads 
are frequently handicapped by limited knowledge. 

At Russell Sage and Pembroke Colleges health committees 
made up of deans, physicians, heads of physical education, and 
other campus leaders function to vitalize the health program in 
the functions of the campus. 

Dr. Elizabeth Brogden Franzee challenged the traditional con- 
cept of the marked fatigue of the so-called poor postures. She 
stressed the importance in securing adequate circulation through 
the squeezing action of muscles inherent in normal postural sway. 
On this ground slouch posture is “better physiologically than rigid 
posture” although it is unesthetic. Postural sway also offers nec- 
essary relaxation for long periods of standing. 

Bessie H. Rudd of Pembroke College summarized a report on 
a questionnaire study covering student desires in physical educa- 
tion. Over one-third of the returns expressed a need for body 
mechanics, poise and relaxation training, and help in the correc- 
tion of defects, especially of feet. They further expressed the 
belief that the physical education program should and does meet 
this need. Furthermore, over one-third of the replies recom- 
mended a four-year requirement for meeting student needs. 

Maja Schade of Smith College stressed dynamic postural ad- 
justment in the techniques of body mechanics training. To attain 
this the principles of movement need to be taught: contraction, 
release, relaxation. The importance of the extended spine as an 
aid to quicker and easier adjustments to maintain equilibrium 
was also stressed. 

Fredrika Smith of Radcliffe College discussed recreation for the 
physically low-grade student. She reported two trends in the 
program for these people: 

1. Recreational needs recognized and provided for in a varied 
games program stressing socially valuable sport skills. 

2. Emphasis on the body mechanics needs of these students, 
with posture courses either required or advised. Although recrea- 
tional needs are also recognized they are considered secondary, 
and are left to the initiative of the individual student. 

Dr. Josephine Rathbone placed psychophysical aids to general 
health improvement, more wholesome diversion and recreation, 
increase in friendships, reduction of self-centeredness, and increase 
in spiritual resources first as the effective technique of relaxation. 
Rhythmic exercises combat static holding of parts and aid in 
circulation and hence recuperation from effort. 

Margaret Paulding of Skidmore College gave some leads for 
procuring body mechanics films: Bell & Howell Filmo Sound 
Library has one on “Educated Feet,” also Smith College and the 
Department of Physical Education for Women at Iowa University 
have made films on body mechanics. 

A 22-page summary of the conference has been prepared and 
may be available for 50c from Lillian Kulster at Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sec.-Treas.—Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLORADO By Percy O. Clapp 


Willard Greim, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Denver Public Schools, will be a visiting member of the graduate 
physical education teaching staff at C.S.C.E. this summer, as will 
Lloyd Webster, Associate Professor of Physical Education at the 
University of Southern California, and Gene Hill, Director of 
Intramurals at Illinois State Normal University. . Sally Mc- 
Roberts will conduct the school of the dance. 

Colorado was represented by four carloads of enthusiasts at 
the Central District Convention at Fargo. 

Most impressive was the physical education exhibition at the 
commencement program for the deaf and blind at Colorado 
Springs which included games, rhythms, gymnastics, pyramids, 
and acrobatics. A. J. Brown, superintendent of the School, con- 
ducted square dancing for the group, using hand language. 

Mary Ethyl Ball, state president, reports that a most success- 
ful symposium on health and physical education was held by 
the southern district at their December meeting in Pueblo. 


IOWA By Paul F. Bender 


The Women’s Department of Physical Education at Simpson 
College, Indianola, is building up a corecreation program. On 
Saturday afternoons during the winter badminton has been avail- 
able for both men and women students. The W.A.A. has spon- 
sored roller skating and a folk dance party. Lessons in social 
dancing have been given on Saturday nights at the weekly Social 
Life Party. 

Des Moines has a local physical education organization of 
seventy-five members which holds monthly meetings. 

An enriched program of physical education for girls in the 
secondary schools was demonstrated and an exhibition of equip- 
ment suitable for such a program was exhibited by the Women’s 
Physical Education Department at the Secondary School Confer- 
ence, March 28 and 29, on the Iowa State Teachers College 
Campus. Time was given to questions and discussions of problems 
on physical education in the state. 

Health educators not only in Des Moines but throughout 
the state and country regret the passing of Dr. Fred Moore, for 
twenty-six years director of the Des Moines School Health De- 
partment. Dr. Moore was admired by all for his professional 
skill and achievements, for developing school health in Des Moines 
to the enviable position it holds, and for his warm personal 
qualities. 


MORN Se cs ae ee Se we SS OS By Ak. RS WWaskiburn 

The twelfth annual convention of the Kansas Health and 
Physical Education Association which was held March 28-29 at 
Topeka was the largest and best convention held to date. A total 
of 226 registered and the Association now has a membership of 
268. The convention will be held in Emporia next year. 

Dr. Clifford Brownell of Columbia University, the principal 
out-of-state speaker, was very much enjoyed. 

The council voted that a committee be appointed to work for 
the passage of H.R: 1074 with Merle Henre, who is the Kansas 
representative of the National Association. 

Officers elected for the following year are: President, C. S. 
Moll, Kansas State College; President-Elect, Eva Lyman, North 
High School, Wichita; Vice-President, R. R. Strait, Director of 
Physical Education, Chanute; Secretary-Treasurer, Ardis Hill, 852 
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Barnett, Kansas City; Bulletin-Editor, L. P. Washburn, Kansas 
State College. 

The W.A.A. of Kansas State College is giving a playday for 
high school girls on May 3. Invitations have been sent to ninety. 
five schools. A military theme, “Drafted for Play,” will be used, 
with patriotic tea climaxing the day. 

Strong Hinman has been appointed by the Topeka Board oj 
Education to the position of Director of Health, Physical, and 
Special Education for the Topeka school system. 


NEBRASKA .. . By Virginia Woolfolk 


Two new appointments in Nebraska recreational work are 
Mrs. Ed Cripe and Mrs. Fred W. Putney. They share the recrea- 
tional direction of the N.Y.A. Related Training Program for Out. 
of-School Youth. Mrs. Harriet Fair Benson has recently been 
appointed Assistant Project Technician in charge of Physical Actiy. 
ities in the state training school for W.P.A. recreation leaders. 

The combined boys’ and girls’ physical education departments 
of the Norfolk Public Schools presented a public demonstration on 
March 21. Over 400 students participated. 

The G.A.A. of West Point, Nebraska, conducted the sale of 
candy and apples at the district basketball tournament to raise 
money for a weekend camp in May. 

At the time of the Nebraska State High School Tournament jn 
Lincoln, March 12, 14, and 15, the University of Nebraska 
Athletic Department inaugurated a sports clinic for visiting 
coaches and athletes. On Thursday a demonstration and dis- 
cussion of indoor track was presented by Ed Weir of the Uni- 
versity coaching staff. On Friday baseball fundamentals were 
presented by Wilbur Knight and Paul Amen. On Saturday, Ed 
Newkirk led a discussion and demonstration of golf. Football 
films and a varsity football practice completed this service to 
the coaches of the state. 


MINNESOTA ck a kw By Carl L. Nordly 
The University of Minnesota has inaugurated a health instruc- 
tion and physical education program for draftees in attendance at 
the University and those in the vicinity of Minneapolis. The pro- 
gram is based upon a health examination, health and _ sports 
knowledge tests, and an examination to determine physical fitness. 
Florence Owens was in charge of two square dance demonstra- 
tions by the sixth-grade pupils in the Congdon Park and Bryant 
Schools in Duluth. Approximately one hundred teachers attended. 
Efforts are being made to coordinate state-wide and _ local 
official, non-official, and private agencies interested in the ex- 
pansion of health, physical education, and recreation. It is hoped 
that planning committees will be established in every local com- 
munity to solve cooperatively the numerous problems involved. 
B. G. Leighton has been active in the promotion of support for 
H.R. 1074 in northern Minnesota. 

Charles Schultz, Lou Midler, Earl Svendsen, and George Svend- 
sen returned to Minnesota after the season of professional foot- 
ball. They are now taking graduate work in physical education at 
the University of Minnesota. 


MISSOURI By Otto P. Rost 


On April 5 the Southeast Teachers College of Cape Girardeau 
sponsored its thirteenth annual playday for southeast Missouri 
high schools. About 375 girls attended, representing 60 high 
schools. Arrangements were in charge of Jesse Crain. 

Gymnastics and volleyball are being enthusiastically received 
by the St. Louis public high schools. Letters are being awarded 
in both sports. The volleyball championship games were staged 
at Southwest High School on March 21 with Roosevelt High 
winning both senior and junior divisions. The Fourth Annual 
Gymnastic Meet was held at Roosevelt High School on April 25. 

The North Side Y.M.C.A. of St. Louis conducted an invita- 
tional apparatus meet on April 2. The various high school teams, 
Turner Gymnastic Societies, Sokol Gymnastic Organizations, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and the Illinois Normal College from Carbondale 
took part in this meet. 

Reynold B. Carlson from the National Recreation Associa- 
tion will conduct a two-week Nature Lore Institute in St. Louis 
from April 29 to May 9. 
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President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 
Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, U. of Pittsburgh. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—-Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, NJ. 


CONNECTICUT 


A meeting of the Connecticut Physical Education Association 
was held at the Hotel Garde in Hartford on March 21. Sport 
Symposiums were featured at 4:00 Pp. M. On the men’s program 
were: “Changing Defensive Play in Football,” Wesley Fesler, 
Wesleyan University ; “The T Formation in Football,” J. O. Chris- 
tian, University of Connecticut; “Blitzkrieg Basketball,” Don 
White, University of Connecticut; and “Fundamental Procedures 
in Baseball Practice,’ Dan Jessee, Trinity College. 

The women’s program consisted of motion pictures of golf, 
tennis, basketball, and volleyball, and a demonstration of modern 
dance. 

At the dinner meeting the following speakers presented ad- 
dresses: John Feegal, State Commander, American Legion; Lieut.- 
Col. George Sturges, Executive Officer for Selective Service in 
Connecticut; Dr. C. L. Brownell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; Dr. Alonzo Grace, State Commissioner of Education; 
and Dr. Bruno Arnold, President of Arnold College. 


By Helen Lockwood 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Isabel M. Chappel 


The new Calvin Coolidge High School has a five period a 
week program in health and physical education required for all 
boys and girls. The program, sponsored by Dr. Chester Holmes, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Senior High Schools and 
Birch E. Bayh, Director of Health and Physical Education, is ad- 
ministered by Thomas J. Holmes, Principal of Calvin Coolidge 
and the health and physical education staff: Isabel Chappell, 
Catherine Wenchel, Julian Colangelo, Sherman Rees, Mrs. Edith 
Reeves, and Mrs. T. H. Gaffney. 


NEW JERSEY -. . ... . . . . By Gerald Garafola 


The 1941 Convention of the New Jersey Association for Health 
and Physical Education was held at Plainfield under the chairman- 
ship of H. A..Stine, Director of Physical Education in the Plain- 
field schools. 

On the program were visitations to all schools and a general 
business meeting. Dr. J. B. Nash spoke on the “National Pre- 
paredness Bill” at the general session and Dr. Thomas J. Durrell, 
State Department of Education, spoke on “The Place of Physical 
Education in Elementary Education,” to over three hundred 
members who attended the luncheon. 

Thirty-five Association members took part in conducting sec- 
tion meetings on High School Program for Boys, High School 
Program for Girls, Health and Safety Education, Women’s Athle- 
tics, Men’s Athletics, Elementary School Supervision, and Students. 

George Dochat of Rutgers University was elected President 
and Maude Norris of Atlantic City was elected Vice-President. 

The New Jersey Committee of the National Section on Wom- 
en’s Athletics has sponsored three sports clinics so far this year. 
To date the following clinics have been held: “Field Hockey— 
Playing, Coaching, and Theory,’’ Constance M. K. Applebee, Field 
Hockey Camp, Leader; “Basketball—Techniques and Coaching,” 
Marjorie Hillas, Columbia University, Leader; “Badminton— 
Fundamentals Demonstration, Team Work, Team Tactics and 
Play,” J. Frank Devlin, Champion and Writer, Baltimore, Leader. 
A fourth clinic on “Softball” is planned for Asbury Park on 
April 26. 
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The annual pageant prepared by the students and faculty of 
Panzer College for the benefit of the endowment fund was given 
again this year at the Vernon L. Davey Junior High School, East 
Orange, on April 18 and 19. This year the pageant took democ- 
racy as the theme and was entitled “The Story of Democracy.” 
The several episodes traced the development of democratic insti- 
tutions and ideals from ancient Greece to the present day. In the 
final number contrasting ideologies were presented by the modern 
dance group. 


NEW YORK 


Honors were paid to Dr. Thomas Andrew Storey on April 5 
at the City College of New York in the unveiling of a portrait 
painting of Dr. Storey and the presentation to him of a scroll 
signed by the physical education staff. Dr. Storey was the founder 
and first director of the Hygiene Department at City College, 
being there from 1906 to 1926. 


PENNSYLVANIA . By Elizabeth McHose 


Dr. Wynn Fredericks, Chief of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Department of Public Instruction, Pennsyl- 
vania, has appointed the following committee to revise the State 
Course of Study in Health Instruction for Secondary Schools: 
Cecil W. Morgan, University of Pittsburgh, Chairman; Dr. W. F. 
Meredith, University of Pennsylvania; Howard Conrad, Public 
Schools, Philadelphia; Maloise Dixon, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven; Mary E. Heffernan, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock; Blanche Parker, Supervisor, and Harry Herlinger, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mt. Lebanon; Elizabeth McHose, Senior High 
School, Reading; Dr. John Lawther, Pennsylvania State College; 
Eleanor Aldworth, West Chester State Teachers College; Frank 
Haar, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; Oscar Lilljenstein, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 

The Southeastern District Association sponsored a demonstra- 
tion by Dr. Lloyd Shaw’s Cheyenne Mountain School Dance 
Group, April 29, at Upper Darby High School. R. E. Macomber, 
Elkins Park, is President of the Association. 

The University of Pennsylvania sponsored a dance symposium 
for high school and private schools on April 19. Demonstrations 
of techniques and composition featured the morning session. In 
the afternoon the University group presented a concert perform- 
ance under the direction of Ruth Alexander. 

The present need for national defense inspired the theme of 
the Annual Demonstration of the Department of Physical and 
Health Education of Temple University to be held May 7. 
Tableaux depicting the three-fold character of any developing 
culture are followed by typical physical education activities show- 
ing the value of building strong citizens. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 


The third quarterly meeting as 1940-1941 was held March 27 
at the Pembroke College Field House. The following program 
was planned by the president Louise H. Kelley. 

“How WE Do Ir” 

Five-minute talks by our members followed by brief and 
to-the-point questions and answers. An opportunity for all to 
participate and perhaps profit by the experience of others. 

“Girls College Program,” Bessie Rudd, Pembroke. 

“The Teacher-Training Curriculum,” Dr. Florence Ross, 
R.L.C.E. 

“Gym Teams—Boys,” John Rudert, Aldrich High, Warwick. 

“Girls Public School Program,” Martha Jones, Pawtucket— 
East. 

“The Daylight Program for the Varsity,” John Osterberg, Pro- 
vidence Public Schools. 

“Leaders Corps—-Girls,’ Ann Johnson, Cranston High. 

“Men’s College Program,” Prof. Leslie Swain, Brown. 

“The Dance Program—Girls,” Helen Cooper, Providence Pub- 
lic Schools. 

“Recreational Activities,’ Rev. Father Delaney, C.Y.O. 

“Swimming for Girls,” Carolyn Nachtrieb, Pawtucket—West. 

Vice-President Bob Brown acted as custodian of the stop 
watch and gong so we were assured of a speedy and snappy 
evening. 
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President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Vice-President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Sec.-Treas—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 
Member-at-Large—Ross Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The Midwest District Association will meet for its annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee in 1942, and jointly with the National in 
Cincinnati in 1943. 

The new officers elected at the Charleston convention for the 
year 1941-42 are as follows: President, Grace Griffin, University 
of West Virginia; Vice-President, Ben W. Miller, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wis- 
consin; Member-at-Large, Ross Allen, American Camping Associa- 
tion, Ann Arbor, Michigan. A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools, 
will serve on the Executive Committee as Past-President; and 
Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, as the Advisor. 

The official registration figure for the Charleston convention 
was 741. 

The Legislative Council approved a grant of a sum not to ex- 
ceed $300 to be used to help the individual states in their pro- 
grams for legislation and preparedness. Each of the six states is 
granted a maximum sum of $40, with the remaining $60 to be re- 
allocated on the basis of efforts and needs of the individual states 
in the promotion of this program. 


ILLINOIS 6 oF rag By Nellie B. Cochran 

Four committees of the state association are actively working 
in support of H.R. 1074. The state legislative committee, C. O. 
Jackson, chairman, has enlisted the interest of principals and 
superintendents in improving the state physical education law, as 
well as promoting federal legislation. Wilda Logan, chairman of 
the outside contacts committee, is directing a large group of work- 
ers who are spreading information about H.R. 1074. Geraldine 
Rennert, chairman of the factual materials committee, has cir- 
cularized 250 high school principals in the state. Charles D. 
Giauque, finance chairman, has organized his committee for 
financial support of the bill. Lenore Wood, chairman of the Chi- 
cago subcommittee, has raised $600 from Chicago public school 
teachers. 

The first spring meeting of the state association was held at 
Lane Technical High School in Chicago, March 22. Over five hun- 
dred teachers from Chicago and nearby cities attended. The pro- 
gram, which consisted almost entirely of demonstrations, was in 
charge of C. D. Giauque, general chairman, and Bessie Specht, pro- 
gram chairman. 

Memberships in the Illinois Physical Education Association 
now total 641. Much of this increase in membership is due to the 
interest stimulated by the spring meeting. Kenneth Flanagan, 
Peoria, was chairman of the large and able membership committee. 

Illinois, with 105 delegates, was second only to West Virginia 
in attendance at the Midwest District Convention. About 65 of 
the Illinois contingent were Chicago teachers. 

Among the honors bestowed upon August Pritzlaff, Chicago 
director of physical education and president of the Midwest 
Physical Education Association, at the Charleston convention, was 
a gift of binoculars from Chicago teachers and a commission as 
Commodore in the Cherry River Navy. 


INDIANA By John P. Brogneaux 


The theme for the’recent spring meeting of the Indiana As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held at 
the Indiana State Board of Health building at Indianapolis, was 
“Responsibilities of Health and Physical Education in National 
Defense.” Speakers were Dr. Thurman B. Rice, Chief of the 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education of Indiana, “Prepara- 
tion for a Health Teacher;” Dr. John W. Ferree, Director, In- 






diana State Board of Health, “The Public Health Program jn Na. 
tional Defense’; Frank Stafford, Assistant Chief of the Bureay 
of Health and Physical Education, “The School Health ang 
Physical Education Program in National Defense.” The afternoon 
was spent in a directed tour of the Indiana University Medica] 
Center. 

Officers elected are as follows: President, Reuben Behlmer 
Technical High School, Indianapolis; President-Elect, Rachael 
Benton, DePauw University; Vice-President, Ruby East, Indiana 
State Teachers College; Secretary, Frank Overton, University High 
School, Bloomington; Treasurer, Katherine Thompson, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis; Member-at-Large, Dr. Floyd East. 
wood, Purdue University. 

Joe Goldenburg, University School, Bloomington, and John 
Brogneaux, Bloomington High School, are working with Dr, K, 
W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, in the field of classification 
of physical education students. 

Speakers are being contacted by the Indiana Association 
through Frank Stafford, State Board of Health, to speak before 
sectional meetings of principals and other school administrators 
concerning the advancement of health and physical education in 
the schools of Indiana. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clark 


West Virginia physical education teachers feel honored to the 
last person that Grace Griffin has been made president of the Mid- 
west Association. Those who have worked with her at West Vir- 
ginia University and in the State Association have no misgivings 
of her competence to handle the position masterfully. 

To those who worked to make the Midwest Convention a 
success, there is a general sense of satisfaction as it is seen in 
retrospect. Not until it was under way could one realize the 
enormous amount of work which Mr. Pritzlaff and the other 
officers, Dean Alden Thompson, Rocco J. Gorman and the other 
committee members had poured into convention preparations, 

The speeches, panels, demonstrations, motion pictures, pageant, 
and social events surpassed expectations of those in the state 
and the letters coming back from those who were guests of the 
state leave with the Mountaineers pleasant memories of an out- 
standing event. Back to work have we all gone, however, with 
renewed vigor, recalling the convention theme of “Health and 
Physical Education in National Preparedness,” and the conclusion 
which seemed to pervade every session that our job is to em- 
phasize the program which we now follow to build citizens for a 
democracy, and not to concentrate on military objectives. 

At the States Luncheon at the Ruffner Hotel, April 4, the 
West Virginia Association decided to have a two-day meeting at 
Jackson’s Mill in April, 1942, in addition to the regular meeting 
during the State Education Association session in the autumn. 

The Third Annual State Championship Swimming Meet was 
staged in the Concord College Natatorium, Athens, West Virginia, 
April 5-6. The events drew boys from all over the state. Events 
were 50-, 100-, and 200-yard free style; 50-yard backstroke; 50- 
yard breast stroke; fancy diving; 160-yard medley relay; 213- 
yard free style relay. 

The new basketball tournament plan of playing off Class A 
and Class B brought out record attendance to see Victory High 
School, Clarksburg, dark horse of Class A, come through to the 
championship, and Glenville High School, Glenville, one of the 
favored of Class B, take the cup in that division. The coaches 
have recommended to the State Athletic Board that the dividing 
line between A and B schools be raised next year from enroll- 
ments of 250 to 350. 


WISCONSIN By Frank O. Stangel 


The fourth Annual Conference of the Wisconsin Secondary 
School Principals’ Association devoted a meeting to health edu- 
cation on March 15. Dr. A. H Steinhaus, George Williams College, 
was the guest speaker. 

Our state association and the N.S.W.A. sponsored a “Sport 
Clinic” in Janesville on March 29. The sports discussed were 
bicycling, boating, fishing, golf, tennis, and Junior Conservation 
Clubs. Ruth Gearman and Beulah Drom planned the details for 
the “get-together.” 
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President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres.—James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sec.-Treas—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 


ARIZONA ... . en . . . . By Janet Wood 
Members of dance pom at the University of Arizona, Tucson, 
presented two spring concerts on April 3. A repeat performance of 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” with original music and choreography 
by Andrew Buchhauser and Genevieve Brown Wright, respectively, 
was given at both the children’s matinee and evening concert. 

Ina E. Gittings, President of the Arizona State Archery Asso- 
ciation, announces that the Annual Tournament for the Associa- 
tion was held on the new archery field of the Women’s Physical 
Education Department, University of Arizona, March 15-16. 

On March 18 the men’s and women’s tennis teams at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson, sponsored an exhibition tennis 
match, according to report from Genevieve Brown Wright. The 
players were Alice Marble, Don Budge, Mary Hardwig, and Bill 
Tilden. Eleanor Tennant conducted a tennis clinic. 

The advanced dance group of Arizona State College presented 
a lecture demonstration for the National Business and and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club in Phoenix recently. 


CALIFORNIA 


A dance program by Karen Burt and her concert group with 
Harriette Anne Gray as guest artist was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California April 2. 

The Southern California Camping Association is sponsoring a 
Counselors’ Training Camp for the first time this coming summer, 
to be held at the Lake Arrowhead Camp of the Woodcraft Rang- 
ers, June 22-27. Seven southern California colleges and universi- 
ties offering camping leadership training courses have cooperated 
with local camp directors in planning the program. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of Chico State College spon- 
sored a Basketball Officials’ Demonstration, March 22, at Chico. 
Speakers of the day were Florence Hupprich, Oregon State College, 
and Bess Powell, Balboa High School, San Francisco. A discus- 
sion of a rating center for northern California was conducted by 
Jane Shurmer, Chico State College. 

The Women’s Swimming Club of San Jose State College pre- 
sented its eighth annual Extravaganza on the evenings of April 
16, 17, and 18. The title of the affair was “Isle of the Pacific” 
and the theme a native Javanese Religious Festival. 

Marjorie Lucas, San Jose State College, spoke to members of 
the Coast Counties Unit at the regular meeting of the group held 
in Salinas, April 15. In connection with the discussion, Miss 
Lucas presented members from San Jose Orchesis in demonstra- 
tions. 

To fulfill the need on campus for coeducational activities, the 
W.A.A. of the University of California at Los Angeles, under the 
leadership of Margaret Duncan, has reorganized its program. 
Clubs open to men and women have been organized in riding, 
badminton, and archery. Every Wednesday evening the gymnas- 
ium is opened for participation in social dancing, folk dancing, 
badminton, volleyball, table tennis; and swimming. 

The Women’s Physical Education Department of Salinas Union 
High School recently inaugurated swimming classes for any girls 
wishing to enroll. Members of the classes are taken to Pacific 
Grove twice a week where they receive instruction from Mildred 
Moore, faculty member and Red Cross Examiner. 

Following in the wake of the tremendous interest created in 
the field of cowboy and old-time dancing by the recent visit of 
Dr. Shaw and his students, a Square Dance Club now meets at 
the University of Southern California twice monthly and a recrea- 
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tional class for teachers of the Los Angeles City Schools meets once 
a week. 

The Western Society of Departments of Physical Education 
convened in Fresno April 3. Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Maud L. Knapp, Stanford University; Vice- 
President, Irene Williamson, Mills College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florence Hale Stephenson, San Francisco State College. 

The Burbank High School at Burbank held open house re- 
cently to permit interested friends to visit the new unit con- 
structed to house rebuilt physical education offices, dressing rooms, 
and shower facilities. 


NEW MEXICO .... « By Nina B. Lamkin 


The Women’s Athletic Aastiibliis of the University of New 
Mexico was hostess to the South Central Section of the Athletic 
Federation of College Women recently. Delegates attended from 
seven states. There were many interesting discussions on Standard- 
ized Initiation Service, W.A.A.’s Contribution to National Defense, 
and Trends in Women’s Athletics. Nina B. Lamkin was speaker 
at the general meeting on Friday, March 21. 

The Art Department at the Normal University at Las Vegas 
is preparing exhibit materials for the State Department of Public 
Health, which will show trends in health education in the state. 

The local chapter of the W.A.A. at the University in Albuquer- 
que is sponsoring folk dancing evenings for W.A.A. credit. Em- 
phasis is being placed on Spanish and Mexican dances. Mrs. 
Juanita Dorris is faculty member of the Association. 


UTAH jew 2 wl Se owo we «es oe o, Berge Fe Teens 


An outstanding program of corecreational and intramural 
activities is being conducted at the Sandy Junior High School 
under the direction of Helen Loveless and Rex Leonard. Every 
child in the school participates as a member of a team. 

In an attempt to provide for more universal participation in 
athletics, the Salt Lake City upper division high schools are 
operating under an athletic setup calling for three squads in all 
the sports which lend themselves to such a plan. Each squad 
is of equal importance and any championship standing is deter- 
mined by the percentage of wins and losses of all squads. Such 
a procedure eliminates, to some extent at least, the idea of the 
“school” or the “varsity team.” 

For a number of years the Salt Lake City Schools have con- 
ducted an athletic program independent from that of the Utah 
High School Athletic Association. Under this plan the number 
of schools available for competition was limited. Recent action of 
the Board of Control of the U.H.S.A.A. and the Board of Educa- 
tion of Salt Lake City, however, has remedied this situation by 
having the schools of Salt Lake become a district in the state 
association. 

At the Jordan High School, Edith Clayton and Joseph Chris- 
tensen are conducting group corecreation for all students during 
the noon hour. Those who wish ‘to learn to dance work with 
Miss Clayton and those who desire to play games participate in 
volleyball, badminton, shuffleboard, and table tennis. 

Students and parents at the Grant, Whittier, and Wasatch 
Elementary Schools are engaged in projects converting vacant 
rooms into extra playrooms that will be usable for indoor recess 
and noon play during stormy weather. 


NEVADA. . . « . . « « By Audrey Stewart 


The Reno High School ile are enjoying modified speedball. 
They demonstrated the game for the members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
who were in Reno for the convention. This game, since it uses 
six players, is particularly adaptable to Nevada for many of our 
high schools have as few as fourteen girls enrolled in them. 

Western riding at the University of Nevada has become such 
a popular activity that the W.A.A. found it necessary to contract 
for the exclusive use of horses. Over thirty girls participate in 
this activity. They have twelve regular rides and one special 
morning ride which includes an outdoor breakfast. 

The University of Nevada Dance Group presented Marian 
Van Tuyl and her group of Mills College Dancers January 25 
and 26. The Van Tuy! presentations consisted of a lecture-demon- 
stration and a concert. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 
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HE Center for Safety Education at New York University an- 

nounces that ten fellowships of $1200 each and twenty tuition 

scholarships will be available for the academic year 1941-42. Ap- 

plications should be filed with Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Center for 

Safety Education, New York University, 20 Washington Square 
North, New York City, not later than June 15, 1941. 


* * * 


Fe naresnggeera report of the work completed by the -Work 
Projects Administration for the five-year period from July 
1, 1935, to July 1, 1940, shows a staggering total in the field of 
education and recreation alone. A tabulation of some selected 
items shows the following: 


Reconstruc- 
Description New Con- tionorIm- Additions 
struction provement 
Educational buildings ........ 4,499 29,675 1.676 
Recreational buildings: 
PRUGHOPUUINS: oa. soo 0cicisisirs.ons 327 349 102 
re 942 606 190 
Other recreational bldgs. .... 5,802 3,736 162 
Stadiums, grandstands, etc.: 
ese Re DO oe ree 1,799 639 91 
Seatme capacity «6.6.06... % 3.019,000 2,669.000 233,000 
Saree ore eae 1,394 5,679 141 
IS) oo vic socac bce Siders 2,521 8,413 94 
Athletic Helds 2... ccc cceses 2,630 2,182 50 
TS HOON ni. Osha kw asics 8,316 2.719 
Swimming pools ..2......0. 676 298 


In addition to the many material evidences of work, large 
enrollments are reported in many adult education activities and 
extensive work was done in medical and dental clinics and other 
health services. 

* * x 


HE Southern Counselors’ Training Institute will be held at 

Camp Sequoyah, Asheville, N.C., from June 11 to 25. The 
purpose of the Institute is to offer intensive training to camp 
counselors and to those who would like to prepare for this work. 
Director of the Institute is C. Walton Johnson, Box 60, Weaver- 
ville, N.C. 


* * * 


HE Virginia Natural History Institute announces that its 1941 
Nature Leaders’ Training Course will be held for six weeks 
opening June 23. 
* * * 


THE American Physiotherapy Association will hold its Twentieth 

Annual Convention at Asilomar, California, July 13-18, 1941. 
Many persons will remember Asilomar as the beautiful spot where 
the American Camping Association met in 1940. 





Changing Philosophies in Camping 
(Continued from page 303) 


7. To expose boys to sound principles of work being the 
law of life and the love of work being the joy of life. 

8. To invest boys with responsibility, personally and with 
others. 

9. To show boys that honor cannot be bought, but must 
be won; that manliness, justice, truth, conscientiousness have 
their own reward. 

10. To reach boys through teaching, to mold them into 
men of stamina and character, to create in them a definite 
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aim in life, to give them a conception of their Maker through 


an understanding of nature. 
11. To lay foundations for loyalty, integrity, and respect 


for the rights of others.* 


But are not these the aims of camping today? It would 
seem that what has changed in our philosophy has been 
more the method of approach and the content of the pro- 
gram rather than the standards upon which the method 
and content are based — with one exception, and it is 





2H. H. Twining. “Camps of Fifty Years Ago,” The Nation’s 
Schools, April, 1938. 
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this exception which to me seems most significant in our 
consideration of progressive education. Traditional philo- 
sophy, especially as we found it in camp programs, has 
always recognized the spiritual side of man’s nature. 
Progressive education in place of eternal salvation has 
given us only the goal of “democracy” — in claiming to 
consider the “whole” child it has neglected to take into 
account that spiritual basis of man’s nature without 
which his physical and mental side are incomplete. It is 
not enough to educate children for a democracy — we 
must go further and give them a cause for the existence 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR... 
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of that democracy — and a goal more immediate than a 
“group consciousness,” but none the less real. J Mention 
these beliefs because camp of all organizations can bring 
us closest to the spiritual. 

Surely camp, with its closeness to nature and the rea] 
source of all creation, has many occasions that make ys 
feel this spiritual force in life, as real at those times as 
any fact established by science, and we, too, with Words. 
worth have felt— 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy of elevated 
thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more. keenly interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 


Would not the traditional attitude, if it adopted the 
content and method of the present philosophy bring us 
much nearer to the essential problems of the why and 
wherefore of life than a materialistic philosophy that 
contents itself with not touching upon these questions 
at all? 

Each camp director will have to work out for herself 
that belief which she thinks contributes most. to the 
individual development of her camper’s personality and 
life purpose — God, or a feeling of group consciousness 
in a universe of change. She will have to decide whether 
the values her campers get out of camp are relative 
and changing or whether they have continued unity with 
a variety of approaches to them according to each indi- 
vidual’s distinct personality. Unless she, herself, has 
some fundamental philosophy, however, she will be 
swayed by every philosophical wind that blows her way. 
For with progressive education seeming to hold the fort 
along comes President Hutchins with quite a different 
view and education finds itself pretty much in mid- 
stream with many currents pulling it here and there. 

Whether as instructors in physical education, camp 
counselors, or camp directors, we shall all be influenced 
by these philosophies; but whatever our philosophies, we 
should remember to let camp keep its natural flavor, to 
follow the best in educational philosophy, to keep in 
mind that school and camp have an entirely different 
setting, and above all, to give campers the chance. »« 





Towel Service 
(Continued from page 319) 


ters of operation we feel safe in saying that this is an 
adequate ratio, provided regular laundry service can be 
maintained. However, for peace of mind more towels 
per student would be in order. 

Lasting Quality of Towels—At this writing not 4 
single towel has had to be taken from service because of 
wear or tear. In fact, no repairs to a single towel have 
been necessary. This speaks well for the towels we pur- 
chased and for the type of laundry service we are re- 
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ceiving. Also it encourages us to believe that we will 
fulfill the estimated possibility that we would get, under 
favorable laundry conditions, between 200 and 300 wash- 
ings from a towel before replacement would become nec- 
essary. ; 
This concludes our story. The operation of a towel 
service system brings along its trials and tribulations in 
the form of handling money payments, checking towels 
in and out, clearing laundry bills, irregularities in laun- 
dry service, etc.; but when our instructors see those clean 
white towels being passed out over the counter to wait- 
ing students, then all these difficulties are forgotten and 
we are happy that we have our towel system. »« 





Persistent Functions of Dance 
(Continued from page 311) 


Czarist government established and subsidized hallet 
schools, formal methods of teaching movements of me- 
chanical perfection produced stereotyped traditions of 
techniques and interpretations. This stress upon tech- 
nical perfection enervated the classic ballet. Ballet be- 
came so “form-encased,” that elements of artificiality 
replaced its earlier folk-dance qualities of sturdiness and 
sincerity. 

As a reaction against this there appeared the freer 
types of dancing originated by Isadore Duncan, Ruth 
St. Denis, and Ted Shawn; then aesthetic and natural 
dancing; and finally the so-called modern dance. One of 
the potentialities of this contemporary form might be an 
awakening of the people of America to the tremendous 
power of the dance as an educational, socializing, and 
cultural factor. The insurgence of this latest movement 
might well result in a positive expression of the demo- 
cratic ideals of our United States. 

As students of society let us hope that the “modern 
dance,” as well as all other useful forms, will continue. 
As far as good educational procedure is concerned, it 
would seem best to teach certain phases of all dancing 
as a creative educational experience and not as a pure 
imitation of the professional artist. Absolute imitation 
of techniques and the stated aims of “any one single 
group” of exponents is not the mark of good teaching. 
Balance and perspective are needed in worthy teaching 
of dancing as in all other subjects. 

It is to be noted here that, from the viewpoint of 
social values, exhibition dancing of any sort is not as 
useful as any ceremony or ritual which includes a large 
group of performers. The exception occurs when its mo- 
tives are organized around the solution of present needs 
and are understood by the observers and acted upon, 
producing a solution to the existing problems. 


The Function of Dancing as an Educative Process.— 
Present educational theory has stressed a teaching of 
adaptability to a changing civilization. The dance as 
a factor in creative group participation may well serve 
(as in simpler primitive societies) to gain for the greater 
number, “essential needs of living,” which have become 
difficult to secure. As a result of these recent educational 
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theories, there has arisen a recent tendency to foster 
cooperative group creative ability by having pupils par- 
ticipate in the actual construction of dances and the 
whole dance festival. Margaret Jewell describes this 
process when she writes: 


No longer are dance classes merely practice periods for 
certain steps or dance patterns which the pupils learn by 
rote from the teacher.* 


Another writer, Hilda C. Kozman, adds to this when 
she says: 

... The whole rhythmic program .. . is at its best and 
fullest development when the pageant involves the whole 
school in its creation. . . . Then, indeed, does. every pupil 
feel that he has a creative part in the pageant... .° 


This is in essence a useful recapitulation of our primi- 
tive ancestor’s use of the rhythmic forms when the dance 
was a cooperative creation for the solution of a common 
group problem. 

Conclusion.—Throughout the ages man has parttici- 
pated in some form of rhythmic activity. Early in man- 
kind’s history it served as a cooperative active participa- 
tion for group welfare. As civilization has become more 
complex, dancing has been changed and diversified to 
meet newer and more complex demands. When the dance 
is utilized to its fullest degree, as a “healthy folk cus- 
tom,” it uses large group participation to provide a 
synthesis of motion, emotion and problem solution. Its 
constant reappearance and changes of form indicate that 
it is both useful and essential for societal well being. It 
should not be suppressed, for it rightly springs anew to 
serve unique felt needs. Flexible and creative use of 
new forms to meet our present problems of living is a 


part of the duty of both organized and informal educa- 
tion. 


»« 


4 Margaret Jewell, “Trends in the Teaching of the Dance,” 
JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysIcaAt EpucatTIon, 6:2 (February 1935) 
18. 

5 Hilda Clute Kozman, “Present Trends in the Teaching of Char- 
acter, Folk, and Tap Dancing,” JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucaTIon, 6:2 (February 1935) 20. 





History of the Association 
(Continued from page 315) 


West, and of the excellence of the German system. 

On motion of Dr. McINTIRE, all papers read were re- 
ferred to the Council. 

FREMONT SwalINn, M.D., read certain data which he 
wished added to the Report on Measurements printed in 
the last volume of Proceedings, and which were now be- 
fore the Association for consideration and adoption. 

On account of the lateness of the hour it was voted to 
lay the whole matter on the table until the meeting next 
year. 

Voted, to accept the invitation to meet in 1888 at the 
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Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
Voted, that our thanks be tendered to the Trustees of 

the Adelphi Academy for their hospitalities. 
Adjourned. 


WitiiamM G. ANDERSON, M.D., 
Secretary, 





Leaders’ Clubs 


(Continued from page 312) 


visor is absent. The office is notified as to which of the 
leaders is teaching the class; that girl is held responsible 
for everything that occurs during the period. If the super. 
visor knows in advance that she will not be in class 
the leader is required to hand in a lesson plan at least 
a day in advance so that corrections may be made. Sty- 
dent leaders make it possible for the supervisor to divide 
the class into groups, each one participating in a different 
sport. Since it is impossible for large classes to join in a 
single activity, this arrangement is quite advantageous, 
Such sports as rowing, bicycling, badminton, and others 
have found a place in the curriculum, because leaders 
could be depended upon to coach them successfully. 

Varsity sports can sometimes become too competitive 
and consequently become an evil influence, detrimental 
to the character of the participants. The Physical Educa- 
tion Department in Dover Community School has real- 
ized this, and through the leaders’ club is trying to over- 
come its effects. When bad spirit becomes obvious in 
varsity sports, the leaders’ club becomes a social group, 
acting as hostesses to the rival teams in a monthly play- 
day. It is hoped that through such informal social func- 
tions a finer spirit will develop among the teams. 

The need for new equipment and the lack of funds 
with which to buy it presented a new problem to the 
leaders’ club; however they solved it quite well. It was 
decided that the club would sponsor a “bake” in one of 
the town stores. All the food was contributed by the stu- 
dents of the high school. The sale was a financial success, 
but even greater than that, it had a fine moral effect 
upon the students. They had purchased the equipment 
themselves and consequently were much more apprecia- 
tive of it. This idea is an excellent way of teaching stu- 
dents the value of equipment. 

The leader must wear her uniform at all times. The 
department has supplied attractive blue and white tunics 
which the leaders are more than proud to wear. A felt 
“L” may appear on the uniform signifying that the girl 
has proved valuable and that she has taught at least one 
class successfully. Leaders may only wear the letter if 
they are active members of the present organization. 

Reward comes to the leaders in the form of a felt “L,” 
but behind that “L” is a greater recompense in the form 
of verbal or implied recognition of the work which she 
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has accomplished. She is complimented by the supervisor ; 
she is thanked over and over again by those whom she 
has helped; she is respected and admired by her fellow 
leaders. Through organization of this type, future lead- 
ers are instructed to lead, and good citizens are taught to 


follow. »« 





Leader or Signboard? 
(Continued from page 295) 


ing a set pattern. We cannot trust it to bring lasting sat- 
isfactions and progress because it is following a pretty 
well-defined groove. Customs and sanctions no longer 
safeguard each person so that he is pretty well held to a 
path which brings him satisfaction and the approval of 
his group. What is happening today is that we, as per- 
sons, are becoming more and more important. The in- 
dividual is recognizing more and more that he, himself, 
is the environment, and that the family is what the in- 
dividual makes it, that the school is what the individual 
makes it, that our whole governmental form rests upon 
us as individuals. 


HE older ones of us lived in a much easier world than 
Too the younger ones. We were kept to a fairly coopera- 
tive and satisfying life—at least in family relations by 
the opinions and customs of the day, and with no definite 
choice on our part. Our institutional structure supported 
us and carried us along. Our society, and the practices 
of the school and church and home carried us along, and 
protected us, and guided us along pretty definite lines of 
behavior. Now the questioning of these societal institu- 
tions is throwing back on the individual the matter of 
deciding for himself what are the worth-while values in 
life. Our program of education should give him help in 
this; it should make clear the difference between this 
symbol and the value itself. We find our institutional 
structures no longer give us our values; we find these 
continual questions of value must be taken on by the 
person himself. It is up to us to establish a central mean- 
ing of life—a core of meaning—a unification of values 
which will help in the integration of his or her life. Each 
must be helped to understand his or her responsibility, 
and the rich possibilities of that responsibility, to the 
group. 


HERE is no place where one can get more positive 

experience in expressing himself, and at the same time 
taking responsibility in identifying his welfare with that 
of the group, than in physical education work. Not want- 
ing to fall into the error President Mildred H. McAfee 
ascribes to us in the September JourNAL—that of taking 
our own field too seriously and minimizing the significance 
of other aspects of a student’s educational experience— 
let me hasten to say that we do not control the only 
activities which will enable the student to integrate values. 
What I do want to say is that even though physical edu- 
cation does offer this opportunity for expressing one’s 
self and for taking responsibility for the development of 
the group, even though there is an opportunity for this 
integrating experience in our field—it will not take place, 
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and no deeper meaning will be built in the lives of those 
who take part in it, except as our program and especially 
our leadership engenders, by subtle, contagious exposure, 
a faith and a judgment of values which give courage to 
those with whom we come in contact and gives to them 
a meaning which is more than symbol. The symbols, 
then, will not be discarded nor ignored, but will be the 
natural and significant expressions of the young people 
of our country. »« 





Man Power 
(Continued from page 292) 


planned, it was estimated, after very careful calculation, 
that the maximum daily load would be approximately 
300. That load has been increased three-fold and there are 
now close to 1,000 different students using the building 
every day. This is in. addition to some 800 members of 
the C.0.T.C. who use the building three or more times per 
week. Women students have been granted certain priv- 
ileges in squash, basketball, and badminton. Two nights 
per week it is an inspiring sight to see nine badminton 
courts in full swing for coeducational activity and at the 
same time five squash courts fully occupied, and boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, or weight lifting going on in the spe- 
cial space set aside for these activities. As an indication 
of the varied interests of the students, a list was posted 
admittedly with hesitation, to see if there were any stu- 
dents interested in weight lifting. Sixty signed the list 
within a week. The Graduates’ Society has very kindly 
undertaken to assist in the additional cost involved in the 
installation of extra lockers and facilities necessitated by 
the greatly increased demand for accommodation. 


Foresight Lacking in Peacetime 


It would seem fair to assume that one of the purposes 
of education is to prepare youth not only to enjoy, but to 
maintain and defend, the democratic ideal. There is ample 
evidence to prove that, at least insofar as man power is 
concerned, our educators as well as others have failed in 
this responsibility. The problems of man power cannot 
be met satisfactorily by waiting until emergencies arise. 
They extend into early childhood. Since the last Great 
War our provincial and national authorities have made 
but sporadic and ineffectual attempts to improve what 
was shown to be a lamentable state of affairs. Even 
though the programs in our schools were vastly improved, 
they alone could not meet the need. A broad national 
program is essential. England tried to “lock the stable 
door” in its pre-war “Keep Fit” program, but it came too 
late to be really effective and the plan which involved an 
expenditure of millions of dollars has of necessity been 
cancelled while the struggle for existence goes on. It is 
also our struggle and some cherished ideals must be laid 
aside temporarily while we build for defence whole- 
heartedly and with the utmost speed. 


What of the Future? 


The primary aims in the training of youth are physical, 
mental, social, emotional, and recreational—not mental 
alone as many of our traditional educators would have us 
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believe. “The urgency of the desire for national prepared. 
ness raises the question. It should have been serio 
asked and answered some years ago, but weakness in 
physique, lack of motor skills, delinquency, youthfyl 
crime, and unpatriotic attitudes were apparently not strik. 
ing enough to afford an answer.” * Our post-war Problems 
will not all be economic and a long term look at the future 
is essential. Many of the virtues we are now so anxioy 
to promote in order to increase our man power to resig 
aggression are also peacetime virtues. If it is wise to jp. 
crease the value of our man power for war, and in this al] 
will surely agree, then is it not doubly important that ye 
should be no less interested in these things for better ang 
fuller living in a peaceful democratic society? 

We must be strong for the emergencies of the hour by 
fit for the peace of tomorrow. Human resources are Cap. 
ada’s greatest asset. A deeper national consciousness of 
our man power is essential. 


sly 


1“A Plan for National Preparedness,” JouURNAL or HEALTH ayp 
PuysicaL EpucaTion, 11:7 (Sept., 1940) 397. 





The Concept of Integration 
(Continued from page 308) 


of work in subject areas in which individuals need such 
preparation in order to qualify for later vocational and 
professional or other special interests. 

No matter what areas are chosen the integrating of the 
person should be served by a core or centered approach to 
the curriculum. University High School in Oakland has a 
core plan directed toward this purpose. 

These core areas are: 

Low 10—Personal Management. 

High 10—Social Living. 

Low 11—American History. 

High 11—The student chooses one of these courses: 
Political Problems, Social Problems, Economic Problems. 

Low 12—Elementary Psychology, or Consumer Education. 

High 12—Business Problems, or Home Problems. 

The University of Minnesota General College centers the 
core of experience in the first two years around: Individual 
Orientation, Home and Family Life Orientation, Social and 
Civic Orientation, Vocational Orientation. 

There would be at least one person in the school, thor- 
oughly trained to carry the over-view and direction of an 
all-school program to assure health knowledge, attitudes, and 
practices. This program would be achieved through all sub- 
ject matter experiences, through the health services and the 
various aspects of the healthy school environment. 

The Progressive Education Association, in its Study Re- 
port—Physical Education in the Secondary School, has a 
chapter on health education as taught under the direction of 
the health coordinator through a wide variety of subject 
matters—a method demanding all-school cooperation but 
much more consistent with the basic concept of the inte- 
grating process than much of our present method. 

We have said that purpose integrates, therefore, the 
method would be as much as possible that of self-directed 
exploration with many enterprises in which groups would 
work together. Some of this work would go on in the school 
and much of it outside of the school, as it would be educa- 
tion for living in the city, state, and nation as human beings 
and as American citizens. Teachers would themselves face 
reality and would continually aid students to do likewise. 
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No student would ever do anything that did not have mean- 
ing and purpose for him. This plan would not mean a flabby 
education—individuals would work harder and with more 
zest and return for themselves and their fellows than has yet 
been achieved in an American high school or college. 

There would be full provision for pre-vocational educa- 
tion and experiences in which children could work and earn 
along with their schooling. A great adolescent need is to be 
assured of one’s own adequacy as an independent human 
being. 

Play and education for the whole areas of creative leisure 
enjoyment, from gardening and painting to swimming, tennis, 
and dance would be provided for in the school curriculum. 
It would be a rich experience curriculum, not one made up 
of subjects unrelated to the whole flow of the student’s life 
and living which fuses school, and home, and community 
into a total experience. 

In order that enterprises related to outing and travel 
might have expert leadership, without sacrifice to the teachers’ 
rest and need for more mature experience and relationships, 
the schedule of a part of the staff would have their peak 
loads over the week end. 

All these areas would allow for boy and girl relationships 
in work and play enterprises of a high social type. Emphasis 
would be put on values and standards of mutual growth and 
happiness as a basis for human relationships with those of 
one’s own age and with older and younger people of both 
sexes. This emphasis would help the adolescent build a philo- 
sophy for living. In fact, in all learning the emphasis must 
be put on understandings and attitudes to redirect the be- 
havior of young people and assure further growth toward 
desirable goals. 

In addition, the school would carry on special advising 
wherever there was student need. It would range from arts, 
vocations, and the like to clothes, make-up, appearance, ways 
to achieve attractiveness, and proper behavior at parties. 

This program would need close community and parent 
cooperation and education. If the parents of today can see 
more objectively the needs of their children, and the next 
generation can gain insight into human relationships, so that 
they in turn will give their children more understanding and 
affection, we shall have fewer adults taking their revenge on 
society.® 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in a recent sonnet states the 
dilemma of our modern time. 


Upon this age, that never speaks its mind, 

This furtive age, this age endowed with power 
To wake the moon with footsteps, fit an oar 
Into the rowlocks of the wind, and find 

What swims before his prow, what swirls behind— 
Upon this gifted age, in its dark hour, 

Falls from the sky a meteoric shower 

Of facts . . . they lie unquestioned, uncombined. 


Wisdom enough to leech us of our ills 
Is daily spun: but there exists no loom 
To weave it into fabric. . . .7 


So much of fact is now at hand about human indi- 
viduals in their society, may we not think of this con- 
cept of integration as one of the looms by which we in 
education may spin a more humane and civilized pattern 
for home, school, and community in this shared endeavor 
for health? »« 


6 Tbid., pp. 53-56. 
7 Huntsman What Quarry? (New York: Harpers, 1939) p. 92. 
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New Books Received | 





The Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion. Alice Allene Sefton. (Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1941) 88 pages, $2.00. 

The history of an organization which did pioneer work in 
establishing higher standards in the field of women’s athletics, and 
which has recently merged with the A.A.H.P.E.R., is here pre- 
sented in an effective and comprehensive manner. The material 
will be of value to all who are interested in women’s athletics 
and in the history of various phases of the physical education 
program. 


Development of Public Recreation in Metropolitan Chicago. 
Elizabeth Halsey. (Chicago: Chicago Recreation Commission, 
1940) 334 pages, $1.00. (On sale at the Municipal Reference 
Library, City Hall, Chicago, Illinois.) 

Health, physical education, and recreation have developed at 
such a rapid rate in this country that there has been little time 
to study how this growth has come about. Dr. Halsey’s research 
into the background of the recreation program in the Chicago 
area is an interesting contribution to our professional history, and 
should do much to stimulate similar studies. History, administra- 
tion, and facilities are thoroughly discussed, the regional problems 
analyzed, and recommendations made for future action. 


Rifle Marksmanship. William L. Stephens, Jr. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) 88 pages, $1.00. 


This latest addition to the Barnes Dollar Sports Library is 
very timely in its relation to our present interest in all phases 
of national defense and the consequent growth of rifle clubs and 
classes in schools. The author is an officer in the Army Ordnance 
Department and is well qualified to give practical information on 
this useful sport. 


Checkers. Millard Hopper. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1941) 107 pages, $1.00. 

Recreation, even for the physical educator, need not always 
be active. Table games are coming to be important in the recrea- 
tion program, and we should become familiar with them for our 
own enjoyment as well as for professional use. The World’s 
Unrestricted Checkers Champion in this book answers the ques- 
tions every beginner asks, and leads up to expert play. 


Swimming Tips. C. H. Jackson and L. A. Swan. (Revised ed.; 
Detroit: Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 16801 Parkside, 1941) 
wall charts or plastic binding, $2.00; cloth, $2.25. 

The unique form of Swimming Tips has been retained in this 
revised edition. Besides the standard cloth binding, the buyer may 
choose either a plastic binding of 32 removable plates, or 8 wall 
charts, each combining 4 of the plates. The text running with the 
many illustrations is condensed to a practical minimum. 


The Wonder of Life. Milton I. Levine and Jean H. Seligmann. 

(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940) 114 pages, $1.75. 

A physician and an educator have combined on a simple fac- 
tual statement on reproduction for pre-adolescent and adolescent 
children. Cell division, animal reproduction, the changes occurring 
in human adolescence, the human sex act, and the prenatal 
development and birth of a baby are discussed in an informal and 
uncondescending manner. 


Clowning Through Baseball. Al Schacht. (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1941) 189 pages, $1.00. 
One of baseball’s funniest players and coaches has taken time 
out to write his life story. The reader will learn little about base- 
ball but much of the famous Schacht humor. 





Bait Casting. Gilmer Robinson. (New York: A. S. Ba 
Company, 1941) 66 pages, $1.00. 


All men and most women like to fish, and bait casting as 
sport is rising in prominence in the physical education ang : 
tion program. Novice, expert, and teacher alike will fing help 
material in this handy volume. 
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New Health and Growth Series. W. W. Charters, Dean } 
Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang. (New York: The Macmia 
Company, 1941.) 
This well-known series of health texts for elementary schog 

use has been completely revised, and re-illustrated with spec 

posed photographs. The titles and prices are as follows (liste 
from first grade up): 
All Through the Day, $0.64 
Through the Year, $0.72 
Healthful Ways, $0.76 
Let’s Be Healthy, $0.80 
Habits, Healthful and Safe, $0.84 
Growing Up Healthfully, $0.84 
A Sound Body, $0.88 
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